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Arter all it was but a dream ; yet it was so curious, 
dnd at the same time so perféct in all its parts, that 
when I awoke I could not resist the inclination I 
felt to sketch on paper that vivid picture which pre- . 
sented itself to my mind’s eye. How many years had 
elapsed I know not, for in dreams we do not measure 
tinie very accurately. I thought the country, as well as x 
niyself, fast asleep (or, according to the old saying, “ as . 
sound as a church”), when concession, without the Veto, 
was granted: to this succeeded a kind of light, uneasy, 
and perturbed slumber, during which the indefinite 
period I have alluded to elapsed, and had brought the 
state of affairs to the actual condition in which I beheld 
them. Exhilarated by the splendid vision, after my rap- 
ture at the first glarice had somewhat subsided, I per- 
severed in dreaming away, vigotously and uninterrupt- 
edly, just as if pursuing a waking object. 
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I at first fancied myself at Rome, in the noble 
church of Saint Peter, but soon discovered that I was 
in London, whither that church, indeed, had been trans- 
ported. This was done by a miracle of the new pope, 
Cardinal Fesch.—He caused St. Paul’s Cathedral to dis- 
appear in a thick mist, which for two hours covered the 
eyes of the Cockneys ; and, putting six butterflies’ wings 
to the aisles of St. Peter, and a small paper windmill to 
the steeple, that immense and magnificent pile instantly 
darted up into the clouds, cut its way through the air 
like a swallow, and, after a few sweeping curvets and ca- 
reerings, soused itself down, comfortably enough, in the 


- vacant Wren’s nest at the top of Ludgate Hill. This 


feat, His Holiness jocularly enough described as robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. 

I need not say, that in consequence of concession with- 
out the Veto, the British Constitution had undergone a 
very great change. The thing I saw in my dream was 
so unlike what the Constitution was before I fell asleep, 
that, unless I had been told it was the same, I should 
never have guessed it, The Crown of its head was sur- 
mounted by a Mitre, and as far in the back ground as 
if it did not belong to the body; and the body itself 
was so bedizened with relics, crosses, and beads, as to 
render it impossible to ascertain its real formation and 
exact shape. The figure was attended by a vast number 
of Catholic peers, bishops, commoners, clergy, and laity, 
and the day I beheld, on the night of my dream, ap- 
peared to be a grand festival and rejoicing, upon the 
occasion of the unexpected arrival of Saint Peter's 
Church. 

Among the Court, I looked in vain for the faces I had 
been accustomed to see ; there were a very few of the old 
set, and these few exceedingly altered in their looks and 
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deportment. Even among the people I could discern 
little of British character—they, too, seemed to be en- 
tirely changed. 

In the center of the church stood a thing somewhat 
like an ornamented watch-box, which I afterwards under- 
stood to be aConresstonat. A French priest sat there, 
by the papal appointment, to hear confessions, impose 
penances, or grant absolutions. He turned his ear to 
five persons who were earnestly pouring out their ini- 
quities together, and praying for remission, Two of 
their faces were a little familiar to me; and, when I gave 
a glance towards the other extremity of their bodies, my 
doubts vanished, and I was palpably confirmed in the 
idea, that they were no other than two broad-bottomed 
peers of the great stake in the country family, who, 
bending to the new order of things, had espoused the 
fashionable religion of the day. With the other three I 
was not so well acquainted ; but a Scotchman among the 
spectators informed, that one was a bitter Ca holic, 
thence called sine-gall; another was but indifferent 
Goold, but he didna Ken-mare. These persons I now 
found were at the head of the British Government. The 
great broad-bottom Lord was Prime; and his friends 
asserted, that, though he was a very bad Protestant, 
he would make a very good Catholic Minister. As it 
was not unusual with him, be had united two offices 
in his own person, and held the seals of the foreign 
department ; a very fit appointment, as every one knows 
his services are better adapted to promote foreign than 
‘home affairs ! | ; 

His august relative and brother Broad had had be- 
stow-ed upon him the office of Lord High Admiral of 
England ; not on the score of nautical. nrerit, though in 
One point he was equal to any Rear Admiral in the 
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navy; but as his Lordship said he would govern the 
country by the maxim of Procrustes, and as that Prince 
made his victims fit his bed, so would he make his friends 
fit the offices with which he chose to honour them. 

The new Commmander in Chief was the person un- 
known to my Scotch informant, He was a very peace- 
able looking man with small eyes, and a little glass 
dangling to his button, He knew nothing of, military 
affairs; but that circumstance was all in favour of the 
designs of the ministry to which he belonged! 

Fine-Gall was the Home Secretary, and very little at 
home in his situation. By a slight bull he protested that 
the English Government ought to be carried on in Ire- 
land, and in every thing to make haste slowly—indeed 
his motto was /festina lente, 

Goold was raised to the dignity of Lord High Chan- 
cellor, but Lord knows what his claims were to the posses- 
sion of that elevated station. He was always very fond 
of seals and baubles, and might be known among the 
delegates by the trinkets adorning his essenced person, 
It was, perhaps, to please his humour in this respect, 
that the seals and mace were assigned to him; of these 
he was exceedingly vain, and was often heard to declare, 
“ there is nothing on earth so admirable as France-is,” 

What the parties confessed [ could not, with all my 
dreaming powers, ascertain, A few words, however, 
from each caught my ear. The Premier was confessing, 
that “a treaty, offensive and defensive, had just been 
concluded with the Protestant powers in the North ;” the 
Home Secretary revealing the state of Ireland and the 
Midland Counties; the Lord High Admiral regretting 
the equipment of a fleet which might disturb the Catho- 
lics under Suchet in Catalonia (for though a number of 
years. seemed to have elapsed, in regard to Britain, the 
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affairs of Europe, in my dream, remained in statu. quo ). 
The Commander in Chief was divulging the state of our 
military resources on the Peninsula; and the Lord Chan- 
cellor was boasting of an achievement; which many per- 
sons of ta/ents have found not very: easy to be performed, 
To all these, subjects the penitents had been led by the 
cunning interrogatories of the Father, Confessor—they 
themselves, at least some of them, were Joyal en tout / 
But, the most. wonderful part of: my vision is yet to be 
described, ‘The Padre, having, collected from these no- 
vice ministers the whole amount of their transgressions, 
applied his mouth to a huge speaking-trumpet; of a sin- 
gular form and structure. It seemed animated by his 
intouations—the mouth-piece resembled a mitre, and the 
whole instrument was as like the Pope, as a musical ma- 
chine could be like His Holiness. The symbol of Cardi- 
nal Fesch was curiously carved on the tube, and the pon- 
tifical robes covered the extremity of the trumpet, 
which, indeed, for that matter, might have been either a 
Serpent or a French Horn. Some letters were engraved 
upon it, but I could not make them all out. | 
Observing the priest so anxiously employed in giving 
breath to this papal tube, I looked alittle further, in order 
to discover to. whom it was that he addressed’ himself 
through that medium, It was some time before I ‘could 
acquire this information. There were a vast number of 
Saints in niches, besides Saint Ursula.and Saint Bridget. 
At last, I, perceived. in.a niche. (from:which I was told 
St. Louis had been thrown) an. entire new Saint, whose. 
appellation was Saint Croup. It was to him that the 
Padre addressed himself with the cabinet secretsof ‘Bri- 
tain. I have seenmany saints, but ofall the saints I ever 
Saw this.new one was the mostodd-looking.. He was. 
first, beatified into: the title.of Saint Nap, but»thatctitle 
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was changed to Saint Cloud, on account of the derision 
east upon it by Heretics pronouncing it short, Snap, 
instead of long, Saint Nap, according to the canons 
of the church. His figure was adorned with imperial 
rabes, and the pedestal on which he stood had, for its 
base the decollated head of Pius the Seventh, who was 
the Pope when I went to bed. This martyr, after an 
old age of torment and misery on earth, the new saint 
had released and sent to heaven; and it was, in conse- 
quence of this super-human act, that his own apotheosis, 
or rather beatification, took place. He seemed highly 
gratified with the mode of worship, adoration, and sacri- 
fice, of the holy confessor, and the vows panty were by no 
means lost upon him. 

After I had gazed a considerable time on this strange 
and divine spectacle, I paid some attention to the gro- 
tesque and human scene below, in the body of the 
church. ‘There was a vast concourse of people employed 
in a variety of ways; but the principal and most divert- 
ing objects were, ‘on one side, a number of half-starved 
cunsellors, &c. the Keoghs, the O’Connels, the O’Gor- 
mans of my waking hours, having now no aggregate 
meetings, and treasonable plottings, to employ their time, 
amusing themselves with a game of leap-frog. In pur- 
suing thisamusement, the parties prided themselves 
much in being enabled to overleap a bar, which had be- 
fore stood in their way, and catching at a judge’s wig to 
cover their baldness. On the other side was a most 
humorous groupe of Irish labourers, to whom the road 
to preferment had been opened by the new system. Here 
2 Kern was throwing away a pitchfork, to wield a Mar- 
shal’s truncheon; there another, laying aside his hod to 
try on 2 General’s uniform; here a third, resigning his 
potatoe hoe for an Admiral’s sword; and there another, 
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slipping himself out of a ragged tog into a robe of state. 
The sight of these fellows, the odd combination of rags 
and splendour, and the sound of some of their Irish plea- 
santry, so tickled my diaphragm, that I burst into an im- 
moderate fit of laughter and awoke; full glad to find that 
this incongruous and incongenial scene was nothing more 
than a dream, presented by a fevered mind and perverted 
imagination, 

Vere. 


———— 


THE VERY FINE HARE; 
OR, 


EVASION RUN DOWN. 


In acounty, no matter or north, south, or west, 

Liv’d a country Squire, of Squires one of the best; 

In the season of game he remember’d his friends, 

Here partridge, there hare, and here pheasant he sends ; 

And ’mong others not lost his Solicitor’s case, 

He dispatch’d him of hares a most beautiful brace. 

The bearer a lad, who, if tried by the rule, 

Would be deem’d the exact *twixt a knave and a fool, 

On the road met some friends, who, by flatt’ry and 
pray’rs, 

Induc’d him to eat with them one of the hares. 

The other he took, with the note in his paw, 

And deliver’d quite safe to the limb of the law. 

“ Why, John (said the lawyer, perusing the note), 

Your master informs me you ought to have brought 
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Two hares.” John, with one of his best vacant stares, 

Replied, “ Yes, Sir! be zure, Sir! Two very fine 
hares !” 

“ But, John, there's no more than one puss I declare >” 

“ Yes, Sir! to be zure, Sir! One very fine hare!” 

No more at the time the Solicitor said, 

But with thanks and a letter the present repaid ; 

A letter, just stating the circumstance true, 

Wet with as many thanks for one hare as for two. 

Poor John was again in a kind of a pother, 

But deliver’d this letter as safe as the other. 

Cried his master, “ Why, John, did I not bid you take fast 

Two hares to my lawyer's, this morning at breakfast >” 

To whom Jolin again, with his whimsical airs, 

“Why, yes, to be zure, Sir! Two very fine hares!” 

<< But you took only One, instead of a Pair.” 

“ Yes, One, to be zure, Sir! Owe very fine hare!” 

“Then, you rascal, the other ’tis clear you have eat?” 

“* Ah, Master, you're clever, you have got a pate : 

You have hit it at once so famously pat, 

While your blockhead attorney ne'er once guess’d at that,” 

















REVIEW EXTRAORDINARY, 


Mr. SATIRIS?, 


Tuovucu I imagine you are not in the habit of 
receiving Reviews from unknown correspondents, yet, 
I flatter myself, the obvious impartiality of that which | 
now send, ty say nothing of the importance of its sub- 
ject, will induce you to depart from your usual rule, 
and give it a place in your valuable Magazine. 

lam, 


Yours, &c. 


A Pure Critic. 


Porrry may be said to delight in fiction: creation, as 
the word implies, is its ‘chief object. Soaring on the 
wings of fancy and imagination, new. worlds and new 
beings present themselves to the poet’s phrenzied view. 
‘To the realities he adds all the possibilities of existence, 
and, unsatisfied pedéestribus historiis with plain narrations, 
in which only human actors and human exploits are 
exhibited, he enriches his scene and interests the reader 
by the introduction of, preternatural beings. Homer 
could not sing the contentions between the Grecian and 
Dardan hosts, at the siege of Troy, without elevating 
his subject by associating divinities with heroes, and 
forcing the gods themselves to bear a part in the mighty 
conflict. He employed the popular superstitions of his 
age to impart a grandeur and solemnity to his theme, 
sclecting from the mythology which then prevailed the 
machinery of his immortal Lad. 
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The divinities of Greece having been transported to, 
and worshipped at, Rome, the Latin epic poets were 
forced to adopt the machinery, as well as to follow the 
plans, of Homer—they had little left except to be ser- 
vile copyists of this great original: but when the Muses 
began to be courted by our northein ancestors, poetry 
was obliged to have recourse for its machinery to new 
superstitions, and to substitute Gothic demons for Gre- 
cian deities: Odin and Thor superseded Jupiter and 
Mars. Inthis we are of opinion poetry sustained no loss. 
Nothing is perhaps more truly adapted to its genius than 
the Gothic fictions and manners. The military institu- 
tions and customs of chivalry, united with the gloomy the- 
ology and fables of the north, which included a system of 
magic, enchantment, and .prodigy, opened a spacious 
field to the epic adventurer. The old romances, though 
they wanted powers to cultivate it to perfection, serve to 
demonstrate to the discerning critic its extensive cdpa- 
bilities. Ariosto, Tasso, and our Spenser, have employ- 
ed them to singular advantage; and had Homer flourish- 
ed in the Gothic age, the supposition is not extravagant, 
that he might have produced a work superior to the 
Iliad itself, as he would certainly have found more un- 
limited scope for his genius. In the refined gallantry 
and military fanaticism of this period, there was more of 
the tender as well as of the terrific, and more to engage 
the softer affections of the heart, as well as to harrow up 
the soul, than the civil and religious state of ancient 
Greece presented to his observation, or to his fancy. 

We have been led to make these observations, not from 
what is found in the work before us, but from the circum- 
atance of no effort having been made to enrich its pages 
from these sou.ces, Its claim to public approbation rests 
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not on the exploits of the heroes of antiquity; it is de- 
rived from the exertions of those who have figured in 
modern times. Saying this, however, we do not wish to 
be understood to assert that its pages are occupied with 
the frivolous occurrences of modern life, or with the insi- 
pid anecdotes of fashionable folly, which have of late 
swelled almost every new publication. If, however, it 
has not those deeds of “ high emprize,” of which the 
lovers of romance are so much enamoured, sung in never 
dying strains, and if it cannot boast of that fashionable 
chit-chat which is so ardently admired by the readers of 
modern novels, on the other hand it avoids that disgust- 
ing bombast which frequently attends an attempt to 
celebrate the former, and that atrocious slander which 
is too generally the characteristic of the latter. If it is to 
be censured as wanting that animating fire and fascinating 
vivacity usually sought for in works of that description to 
which we have alluded, it possesses nothing that can be 
regarded as insulting to common sense, nothing to put 
female delicacy out of countenance. 

This work is understood to be compiled by Mr. Hofl- 
man, a gentleman well known in the literary world, and 
who has been for some time regarded, if not as a rising, 
at least as a stationary, genius. ‘The present is, certainly, 
not his greatest work ; but we are happy tosay, that, com- 
paring it with his former productions of the same cast, 
we cannot discover that there is any falling off. 

While we bear testimony to the merits of this worl, 
as in no way offending against the purest morality, we can- 
not but admit that there are parts which, in our opinion, 
would admit of considerable improvement, It however 
affords us no small satisfaction to find that one work, at 
least, has been produced in the present day, which, be- 
sides being recommended by the circumstance of its 
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The divinities of Greece having been transported to, 
and worshipped at, Rome, the Latin epic poets were 
forced to adopt the machinery, as well as to follow the 
plans, of Homer—they had little left except to be ser- 
vile copyists of this great original: but when the Muses 
began to be courted by our northern ancestors, poetry 
was obliged to have recourse for its machinery to new 
superstitions, and to substitute Gothic demons for Gre- 
cian deities: Odin and Thor superseded Jupiter and 
Mars. Inthis we are of opinion poetry sustained no loss. 
Nothing is perhaps more truly adapted to its genius than 
the Gothic fictions and manners. The military institue 
tions and customs of chivalry, united with the gloomy the- 
ology and fables of the north, which included a system of 
magic, enchantment, and .prodigy, opened a spacious 
field to the epic adventurer. The old romances, though 
they wanted powers to cultivate it to perfection, serve to 
demonstrate to the discerning critic its extensive capa- 
bilities. Ariosto, Tasso, and our Spenser, have employ- 
ed them to singular advantage; and had Homer flourish- 
ed in the Gothic age, the supposition is not extravagant, 
that he might have produced a work superior to the 
Iliad itself, as he would certainly have found more un- 
limited scope for his genius. Inthe refined gallantry 
and military fanaticism of this period, there was more of 
the tender as well as of the terrific, and more to engage 
the softer affections of the heart, as well as to harrow up 
the soul, than the civil and religious state of ancient 
Greece presented to his observation, or to his fancy. 

We have been led to make these observations, not from 
what is found in the work before us, but from the circum- 
atance of no effort having been made to enrich its pages 
from these svu.ces., Its claim to public approbation rests 
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not on the exploits of the heroes of antiquity; it is de- 
rived from the exertions of those who have figured in 
modern times. Saying this, however, we do not wish to 
be understood to assert that its pages are occupied with 
the frivolous occurrences of modern life, or with the insi- 
pid anecdotes of fashionable folly, which have of late 
swelled almost every new publication. If, however, it 
has not those deeds of “ high emprize,” of which the 
lovers of romance are so much enamoured, sung in never 
dying strains, and if it cannot boast of that fashionable 
chit-chat which is so ardently admired by the readers of 
modern novels, on the other hand it avoids that disgust- 
ing bombast which frequently attends an attempt to 
celebrate the former, and that atrocious slander which 
is too generally the characteristic of the latter. If it is to 
be censured as wanting that animating fire and fascinating 
vivacity usually sought for in works of that description to 
which we have alluded, it possesses nothing that can be 
regarded as insulting to common sense, nothing to put 
female delicacy out of countenance. 

This work is understood to be compiled by Mr. Hoff- 
man, a gentleman well known in the literary world, and 
who has been for some time regarded, if not as a rising, 
at least as a stationary, genius, The present is, certainly, 
not his greatest work ; but we are happy tosay, that, com- 
paring it with his former productions of the same cast, 
we cannot discover that there is any falling off. 

While we bear testimony to the merits of this worl, 
as in no way offending against the purest morality, we can- 
not but admit that there are parts which, in our opinion, 
would admit of considerable improvement. It however 
affords us no small satisfaction to find that one work, at 
least, has been produced in the present day, which, be- 
sides being recommended by the circumstance of its 
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being not only free from nonsense and immorality, but 
wholly exempt from those errors of style which too fre- 
quently disfigure even works of merit, from the begin- 
ning to the end we have not been able to discover one 
fault in grammar, or even in punctuation. Its pages are 
not sullied by one improper, nor even by one inelegant, 
expression. We cannot say that it is recommended to 
us by all the fire of Walter Scott; but if it has not the 
beauties of his style, it is happily free from its defects, 
and, much as we may regret the want of its harmony, we 
are in a very considerable degree consoled by the absence 
of its affectation. 

We cannot conclude without observing, that this work 
is in an eminent cegree entitled to the praise of consis- 
tency, and this of itself is no common merit. No state- 
ments are made at the end, which are at variance with 
any thing contained in the early part of the book. No- 
thing is advanced to influence the thoughtless, or to mis- 
lead the ignorant. .In no part are we disgusted with an 
assumption of importance, or of superior information, 
which is not warranted by facts. It is never attempted 
to baffle the understanding by an affectation of mystery. 
We are never perplexed by a series of asterisks, dashes, 
or initial and final letters, significantly marked in italics, 
Its contents are in no part unintelligible or even doubt- 
ful; but the work is in every part fair, clear, and per- 
fectly plain. With such claims to approbation, possess- 
ing merits so great, and with no faults but 6f omission, 
this production, though not all that could be wished, is 
still of considerable value; and we have no hesitation in 
recommending it as more harmless than most modern 
works of fiction, and as a performance which, if it does not 
enrapture, does not offend; if it does not convulse with 


laughter, does not disgust with ribaldry; and if it does 
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not please with novelty of thought, does not excite dis-* 
taste from impotent attempts at dazzling conceits. Its 
errors are few, trivial, and unimportant; its beauties, 
numerous as its leaves, apparent, and perfectiy original. 
—The uniformity of its style is unbroken by plagiarism 
or quotation, and what some hypercritics might chal- 
lenge as sameness or insipidity is amply compensated by 
its purity, entire connexion, fidelity to its subject, adhe- 
rence to truth, clearness of conception, and delicacy of 
execution.— These praises are not undeserved ; these plau- 
dits not exaggerated; for, reader, the object of this cri- 
tiqueis—A gLrank Boox., 
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THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL, 





Tue noon refulgent charms the sky, 
And bright, Sol rolls his course on high, 
As ii on earth nor tear nor sigh 

Broke nature’s social harmony. 


ut yet, alas! the scene below 
Is full of sadness, full of woe, 
A& march the troops, solemn and slow, 
T'o grace the soldier's funeral, 


He fell not in the battle’s strife, 

His country saving with his life :— 

By sickness reft from child and wife, 
He died at home ingloriously. 


Proceed the guard in mournful line, 
With measur’d step and look supine, 
Reversing now the brisk carbine 


That play'd in battle cheerfully. 
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And hark! as onward still they core, 

The note sounds from the muffled drum, 

And harsh the trumpet’s joyless hum 
Grates on thy ear, humanity ! 


Bedew’d with many a manly tear; 

By comrades borne his humble bier, 

On which his sabre, sharp and clear, 
Rests in its scabbard peacefully. 


And led in hand his gallant horse, 

That oft has met the conflict’s force, 

Foes trampling in his desperate course, 
Now paces dull and heavily: 


’ 
He seems with man to sympathize : 
No longer flash his fiery eyes ; 
He paws not, bounds not, snorts nor neighs, 
Nor proudly wheels curvettingly, 


O’er him the sable pall floats wide ; 

The spur-clad boot on either side 

Is slung revers’d, no more to chide 
Or urge his prancing wantonly. 


And now they reach the soldier's grave : 
Now o’er his corpse the banners wave, 
And now the volley for the brave 

Bursts from the red artillery. 


For him ’tis &er'—no storied urn 

Surmounts his clay—no words that burn 

His deeds rehearse—but soldiers turn 
And weep his fate dejectedly, 
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WESTMINSTER’S PRIDE, AND RADICAL 
REFORM. 


On Wednesday, the fifth of August, the patriots of 
Westminster, not having indulged in the freedom of 
sycech for a considerable time, or had the benefit of an 
exhibition of Katterfelto, were resolved to hold one of 
their usual palavers in Palace Yard. Sir Francis having, 
therefore, received orders to prepare himself for the 
show, the old squad signed a requisition in the usual 
form to the High Bailiff, and a meeting was called accord- 
ingly, to take into their sapient consideration the pro- 
priety of petitioning for a Reform in Parliament; and for 
the purpose of expressing “ their opinion on the subject 
of an expression which had lately dropt from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by which they were taught to 
expect an early tax upon CaprraL.” We shall not cavil 
about ‘the subject of the expression” by which these 
gentry were taught—right glad we are that they can be 
taught by any subject of an expression; and being now 
taught fellows, the tax upon Capital was too capital a 
subject for them to omit the opportunity of laying their 
wise heads together upon it, in private machinations, 
and in public speechifications. 

Notwithstanding this excellent foundation for a meet- 
ing, we are sorry to notice, that several very unfavour- 
able circumstances occurred, which rather operated against 
the brilliancy of the present, and damped the ardour of 
the assembly. The first of these unfavourable, lamented, 
and malapropos circumstances, was the receipt, on the 
preceding evening, of accounts of a glorious victory 
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obtained by that sneaking wretch, Baron Talavera (as 
Cobbett calls him), over the great Marshal Marmont. 
This event utterly disconcerted Sir Francis, and the 
speech he had prepared; for having once failed in en 
attempt to transfer the laurel from the brow of Welling- 
ton to the head of the butcher of Tarragona, Suchet, he 
had manufactured a disquisition, to prove that Marmont 
at least had robbed the British chief of the chaplet, and 
baffled all his plans to deliver Spain, though at the head 
of an. inferior force. In the dilemma upon this occa- 
sion, an extraordinary meeting of the committee took 
place before they came upon the scaffold.—Sir Francis 
insisted on risking the speech as he had prepared it, and 
trusting to the doubts thrown out by the Morning Chro- 
nicle, that it was impossible there should have been any 
victory, seeing that the belief of its truth inferred a 
retrograde motion on the part of the allies. To this it 
was replied, that however much it might be desired 
that the report of the victory should turn out to be 
unfounded, yet that they ought not to rest on the au- 
thority of the Chronicle on this point, for thaf oracle 
had been of late always exactly wrong in its anticipa- 
tions of disasters to the British, and its doubts of British 
successes, Major Cartwright also, who is a shrewd sort 
of politico-nautico-military personage, gave his opinion 
against risking the comparison: for, said he, with great 
emphasis, “ By G—d, I fear the ‘Tower and Park guns 
will be announcing this cursed splendid victory -just in 
the middle of our speeches, to show how the want of 
Reform cankers all our blessings at home, and paralyzes 
all our exertions abroad.”’—The matter being thus over- 
ruled, Sir Francis declared he could not speak at all, for 
he had been taught only one lesson for this occasion. 
Another of the drawbacks on the splendor of the meet- 
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ing, was the incessant rain which had continued to pour 
down from the ‘clouds during the whole of this inaus- 
picious morning—insomuch that the deluge absolutely 
precluded the attendance of any of the ladies of West- 
minster, friends to free discussion and the liberty of 
speech, 

Under these untoward, circumstances, the meeting 
was more numerously and respectably attended than 
could have been expected. O ye gods! such a senseless, 
shirtless, miserable rabble of nearly two hundred of the 
scum of Westminster. Freeholders and householders 
of every description—the august representatives of the 
cellared, garretted, shed, bulk, and houseless interests 
—the back court and rotten alley mongers, who smelt 
most infectiously of corruption, which they came to 
oppose.—T he consolidation of stenches, by tobacco, gin, 
and filth engendered, infected the atmosphere; and there, 
indeed, it was that the favourite reform toast might have 
been given with propriety, “ The Liberty of the Press— 
it is like the air we breathe:” for the licentiousness they 
desire is as subversive’ of true liberty, as the polluted 
air of Palace Yard was to the sustenance of the vital 
flame. : 

About half past one, in momentary dread of the Tower 
and Park guns, the scaffold received its freight of patri- 
otism—a group for Hogarth himself. Like the crowd 
below, the select crowd above had all the appearance of 
being patriots of the soil, for they were bemudded from 
top to toe, in their peregrinations from their respective 
places of abode to the scene for action. The first orator 
was Major Cartwright, who presented e’en as grotesque 
a figure to the admiration of the meeting as ever met the 
public gaze. Poor old man, our contempt and disgust 
were almost smothered in our compassion, for in sooth 
VOL. XI, 2B 
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it was a lamentable sight to see his aged front and 
grizzly wig opposed to the pelting of the pitiless storm: 
yet the age of this worthless demagogue is rather an 
aggravation than an apology for his conduct, unless 
we can impute his miserable drivelling to that second 
childhood, which is so apparent in his looks, words, and 
actions. With one foot in this world, and the other in 
the grave, the rheum of eld running down his pallid and 
furrowed cheek, the asthmatic wheezing impeding his 
utterance, and all the shadowy impotency of senility 
depicted in his wasted form, was it not a melancholy 
spectacle to see this infirm creature tottering on to be 
the foremost leader in evil, and stammering out, in 
strengthless and broken sentences, what only wanted 
the powers of mind and articulation to be efficient in 
stirring up the worst of passions in the assembled mob? 

The bell of St, Margaret’s tolled for a funeral, while 
this inane patriot was in the act of divulging his folly ; 
we are surprised it did not remind him of the radical 
reform of self, so necessary before the final audit«a knell 
to his soul, proclaiming, with more than mortal elo- 
quence, how much better his short term of life would 
be employed in preparing fora hereafter, than in plying 
his stiff, and aged, and unfit limbs in the swift paths of 
sedition, leading to anarchy and blood, This warning, 
however, did not recall Horne Tooke to his memory, or 
seem to affect him as it did us: he continued to suck 
his lemon, and prate away with as much garrulous volu- 
bility as his infirmities permitted. The main object of 
his speech seemed to be to get guinea subscriptjons to a 
Union Club, who give out, that their funds are to be 
devoted to the promotion of the cause of Parliamentary 
Reform; and we believe this is really their intention. 
For though we know how these patriotic gentlemen 
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fave appropriated among themselves the O. P., the Fin- 
nerty, the Jail Jones, the Whig, the Wardle, and the 
whole -multitude of impositions levied on a credulous 
public; yet- when they tell us that this guinea a year 
for the Union Club is to support reform, we confess we 
are convinced of their truth—for it will support them- 
selves, the supporters of Parliamentary Reform. The 
other object, which the speech of the Major embraced, 
was to advertise and puff a pamphlet, which he published 
thirteen years ago, and which, having remained so long 
unsold in his bookseller’s hands, will be a dead loss to 
him, unless he can sell it now. ‘The price we believe is 
half-a-crown—it is dog cheap; no true patriot should be 
without the book, and the profits will enable the bold 
Major to purchase a new hat, that he wore at the meet- 
ing being desperately brown, greasy, mishapen, and, like 
himself, too old in attendance upon a sinful head to be 
good for much. ‘ 

When the veteran ceased, he was succeeded and 
seconded by a brisk youth, whom the newspapers call 
Harris—This gentleman spoke very shortly, but very 
eloquently; he neither spared the hins nor the houts, 
but be—h'd them all. His vehemence so terrified Gram- 
mar, that he fled and left Mr. Arris to break Priscian’s 
head just as he pleased.—-Having delivered himself so 
well, the next job put into the hands of this fine young 


man was to read a long petition, and it is but justice to 


say that he read fully as well as he spoke. The singular 
flexibility of his voice was only equalled by the musical- 
ness of its tones, the elegance of his enunciation, and 
the classic purity of his accent, which defied criticism 
to tell whether he was a Scotch, Irish, German, French, 
or Dutch foreigner! Doubtless a learned man! We will 
venture to guess that he is as much at home in many lan- 
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guages as in the English tongue; for ‘“ Vell hon this 
hoccasion did e discha-arge the dit e howed is country.” 
To him succeeded, and we blush while we write it, 
a member of the British Senate, an Irishman indeed, 
and therefore the more pardonable for the blunder; but 
we must seriously lament that a person sustaining the 
rank and character of a Member of Parliament should 
so far have forgotten the respect due to himself and his 
station, as to mix with, and lend his countenance to, these 
dregs of Englishmen, and despicable gang of swindling 
political pretenders. We may be told that these names 
are too harsh, but those who know the party best will 
not tell us so: and be it ever remembered, we speak 
not of the Householders or Electors of Westminster, but 
of the desperate faction, and the attendant mob, who 
usurp their name only to disgrace i.—Mr. Martin, of 
Galway, who, we suppose, must have laid a bet on the 
preceding night, in his cups, that he would attend this 
meeting and oppose it, and obtain a hearing; this Mr. 
Martin next occupied the stage, He told the mob he 
did not think their petition a good one, and they hooted 
him. He then said, the people of England were the 
best informed in the world, and they heard him, He said, 
that annual Parliaments would only create anarchy— 
they hooted him. He then said the folks of Westminster 
were the wisest of the people of England, and they heard 
him. He said, that Radical Reform would not secure a 
more incorrupt representation in Parliament—they hooted 
him. He said, he saw many men around him more 
capable of forming a correct judgment than himself, and 
they heard him. ‘Thus fighting and maneeuvring his 
way, with an Irish plaster for every blow at their opi- 
nions, he contrived to be heard the little he had to say; 
flattery did its office, and he absolutely won his bet. 
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Last of all, to end this sad eventful history, came the 
man of the mob himself, the glorious Sir Francis, red 
as a T'urkey-cock, and, like a fiery cinder in wet, sput- 
tering and fizzing with the heat of patriotism, in the 
midst of the rain. He as usual had not intended to 
speak! but, nevertheless, was so well pleased that a 
M. P. should have come there to make a of him- 
self, that he must say a few words to express his satis- 
faction. He then almost cursed the whole body of Eng- 
lish gentry, because not one of them had so debased 
themselves as to come to be exhibited among his worth- 
lesscrew. ‘lhey were dead to every feeling of duty, they 
were callous, and seemed to have no interest in their 
own lands, because they had not come forward “ to pay 
a compliment to this meeting.” He conjured (and to look 
at the ragged rout, and hear his conjuration, had the 
most ludicrous effect that can be imagined) his hearers 
not to suffer their capital estates to be in like manner 
taken from ‘‘ under their noses” (we verily believe there 
was not one of them had any kind of property elsewhere) 
with apathy and indifference. He then raved, for about 
a quarter of an hour, in somewhat of his usual manner; 
but whether from having had his foundation cut from 
under him at the extraordinary committee alluded to in 
the beginning of this report, or from not now having so 
accomplished a tutor as the late lamented Horne Tooke, 
he was neither so successful nor so much applauded as 
we have before witnessed *. ‘The weather, and the 








* The following clever Poem, which appeared in the Morning Post of 
the same day, might also have its effect— 


A Palace Yard Ballad, for the 5th of August. 


ComE list to my song; of a worthy I sing, 
As kind to his country, as true to his King ; 
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dread of the Tower guns firing, damped the whole spirit 
of the meeting, and, after the common ceremonies, they 


dispersed. 





A man no true Briton should ever forget, 
The purest of Patriots—Sir Francis Burdett. 
Tol de rol, &c. 


His talents andvirtues run paralle) quite, 

With the one he can charm, with the other delight ; 
May no check in their progress the efforts retard 
Of this pupil of Tooke, and this friend of Despard. 


For Reform, and a Parliament perfectly pure, 

No man is so eager as Burdett, we're sure : 

How impatient his conduct this great point to win! 
For it was not by purity Burdett got in. 


Ia private, as husband and father, how kind! 
The virtues he preaches in practice we find ; 
He's a parent who blessings from bastards derives, 
And an excellent husband—to other men’s wives. 


He boasts of his feelings, his spirit and honour ; 
The pride of his bosom is Roger O'Connor : 

He says he's our frieud—if we slight him we fall, 
For he too was the friend both of Wardle and Paul. 


To-day he will bellow, will lisp, and will rant, 

And announce to the mob what he fancies they want ; 

For the wants of his audience his pride often harts, 

For they all want good sense, and great part of them shirts. 5 


Whats hard-working patriot, who loving the land, 

Talks for bours to a rabble who don’t understand, 

Who from shop-boards and coal-cellars * aptly are pick’t, 
But who, uot understanding, connot contradict. 


There's one thing they know, howsoe’er small their skill, 
That the man who defends mobs that plunder and kill, 

Is no friend to his country, howe’er he deceives, 

But the patron of murderers, rebels, and thieves! 











* Much lower order. 
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We stood at the corner of the street to see them de- 
part, and caricature itself could not portray their 
appearance. Falstaff’s soldiers were compared to nine- 
teen out of twenty of these, gentlemen in dress and in 
manners. Were we seriously called upon to say what we 
thought they were, we could only protest that they looked 
too much like blackguards to be bricklayer’s labourers, 
We have heard of pickpockets and thieves attending 
crowds ; but if any of that amiable description of persons 
formed a compound part of this assembly, we may safely 
assure our readers it was out of pure patriotism, for there 
were no pockets to be picked—nothing to steal. 


—>— 


Mr. Satirist, 


I wisu to convey, through the medium of your 
Publication, a serious hint or two on a subject which | 
conceive of some importance to the public, especially 
that part of it who are led by business or occasional 
intercourse to pursue our travelling roads—I mean the 
danger and inconveniences generally attached to a Stage 
Coach. 





And yet how he sneers when the rioters kill, 

How he turns up his nose at the fall of a mill; 

When ifone mill at Isleworth this way had been burn’d, 
For Middlesex he would have ne’er been retur‘d. 


But success to bis efforts, if well he intends, 
May they meet, as they meritit, always with friends; 
If not may their mover his best premium get, 

Jack Ketch bave his fee, aud the Devil Burdett. 
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I am, Sir, an inhabitant of that part of Islington 
through which the north stages must necessarily pass, 
and in the daily habit of seeing coaches, loaded to excess, 
departing from, or returning to, London. I am not, nor 
do I think it necessary to be acquainted with the exact 
nature of the licence granted to each coach. But one 
fact is sufficient for my purpose—I have seen a single- 
bodied vehicle carry from sixteen to eighteen persons on 
the outside, and a proportionate number within, inde- 
pendent of the mass of baggage, of which each passenger 
generally bring his quota. 

I hope, Sir, through your means this may attract the 
attention of some one, able and willing to redress so pre- 
vailing a nuisance; by which, setting aside all minor con- 
siderations, our lives become endangered, and our fami- 
lies liable to the severest affliction—and for what? to 
eratify the mercenary object of the proprietors, or the 
fraudulent delinquency of the driver. Such things should 
not be tolerated, while there is a free press to expose 
them, while there are courts of justice open to remedy 
them. 

I remain, 


Sir, 
Yours, &c. 


Anti-BanaG-vup. 
Islington, 
Saturday, Aug. 8th, 1812. 
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Tur OLD WOMAN anp uer HEN. r 


“ THe Devil take thee now, say I,” 
Dame Dobson to her hen did cry, 
While with a stick she made her run, — 
For some unlucky trick she’d done. 
This she had often said before, 
Perhaps a hundred times or more; 

But Satan, who can read the heart, 
Knew well she would be loath to part 
With such a fowl, although she might 
Oft thus to him give o’er her right, 
And therefore kindly never came 

To take her from the honest dame. 


Old Satan, though a fiend of hell, 
If all be true that legends tell, 
Has oft befriended, mortals, that is, 
Has given them food and raiment gratis ; 
Which shows, all prejudice apart, 
He has some feeling in his heart; 
And that is surely no great evil, 
Whether ’tis found in man or devil. 


But, asI sung, the wife was saying, 

«‘The devil takethee,” when, from paying 
A visit to a neighbour nigh, 
The parish priest was passing by ; 
And, of his duty mindful ever, 
Besought her kindly that she never 
Would say such horrid words again ; 
And added, lest th’ unruly hen 
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The Old Woman and her Hen. 


To say the like again might make her, 
If she was willing, he would take her. 
«* T wish you would,” replied the wife, 
“ Foron my word she plagues my life, 
And works more mischief in a day, 
By far, than all her price would pay.” 


How oft we promise, is it seen, 
What to perform we never mean. 
This great politeness is practis'd 
In ev'ry country civiliz'’d; 

And e’en such promises the devil 
Will sometimes make, he is so civil. 
So Goody meant not as she spake, 
For when a servant came to take 
The hen, she griev'd to lose her bird, 
But could not then retract her word ; 
At least, she could not rightly do it, 
Albeit her conscience micht allow it. 
So thus, to lighten such a cross, 

She moraliz’d upon her loss: 

** Well, well, d’ye see, the devil may 
Be bad enough, as some folks say; 
But say all of him that you will, 
Blame him with that and t’other ill, 
It matters not, I’ve found it true, 

To give the devil himself his due, 
{And less to no one should be spar’d), 
He is not fit to be compar’d, 

For avarice, in matters sinister, 

To our own greedy parish Minister. 


J. H, 
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THERAPOLEGIA., 


Mr. SaTIRIs?T, 


From the polite and early attention with which 
you favoured my last lucubration, I am induced to per- 
severe in the design I there announced to you, though I 
hope you placed no dependence on my promise; for 
Idlers have so much to do, and so many matters to oce 
cupy their valuable time, that their engagements can 
never be depended upon. Before I enter upon the pare 
ticulars of the sale which next contributed to my amuse= 
ment, after that of the Unredeemed Pledges described in 
my former letter, it may perhaps be necessary to explain 
the word which forms my title. You must know, Sir, 
that the rage for learned names in this metropolis is, at 
least, equal to the rage for scarce books, so ably and 
humorously satirized in your last number. Greek and 
Hebrew, and Hindoo, are not among the rarest languages 
pressed into the service of the London shopkeeper and 
tradesman ; and there is sometimes a very curious coin- 
cidence between the trade, and the tongue in which it 
is promulgated to the public. For example: A butcher 
or a physician announces his occupation in a dead—an 
accoucheur in a diving tongue—a publican has his 
chequers surmounted with hieroglyphics in the Celtic, 
or, as it is spelt with them, in the sed/-tick—a_fishmon- 
ger goes north, and adopts the Finnish—a writing-master 
chooses the Ga/l-ic—a man-milliner, the Perstan or Floren- 
tine—a snuflinan, the Spanish—a coalmerchant, the Sax-on 
—a carpct-weaver, the Turkish—a hairdresser, any barbar- 
ous dialect, and sometimes the Chin-ese—brewers, the 
various dialects of the He-brews—clergymen, the Chal- 
Dean—gardeners, the Tal-/eek—japanners, the Japan- 
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ese—cutlers, silversmith, &c. affect the Polish—naval 
store dealers, the Tar-tar-can—nightmen, the Cal-muck— 
tiresmiths, the Latin—confectioners, the Ice-/andic—shoe- 
makers, the Moorish, or Morocco—cooks, the Hungarian 
—musiciaus the, Teu-ton-ic—thieves, the Arabian—impos- 
tors of all kinds, the Greek—and the Burdettite Patriots, 
and opposition Talents, the Lingua Franea. Such, 
Sir, area few of the curious felicities arising out of this 
Lingo-mania. 

The bankrupt, whose effects under Mr. Robin’s ham- 
mer were the subject of the present sale, was a Thera- 
polegian, i.e. he dealt in characters; unfortunately for 
his speculations, an article which would not sell, and 
consequently, notwithstanding his excellent and capti- 
vating compound Greek name, he was forced to come 
within the deges creditorts et debitoris; or, in plain Eng- 
lish, not being able to satisfy, he was compelled to mor- 
tify. ‘The goods were of the best quality—nothing se- 
cond-hand—but all new as they came from the manufac- 
turer, and warranted not a penny the worse for having 
been exposed in the shop. After a suitable encomium 
upon the extraordinary scarcity of the commodities, and 
upon their value, demonstrating the worth of unble- 
mished characters, or TTherapolegisticks, and the im- 
mense use they must be of to persons in want of the ar- 
ticle, the following lots, among many others, were put 
up and disposed of in the manner I shall now describee 

Lot I. A patent character toran upper servant. -Upon 
this lot being offered for sale, Lord Grey and Lord Gren- 
ville inquired if it would fit 


Two single gentlemen roll’d into one; 


and, on being informed that it would, they entered very 
warmly into the competition for its possession, The Mar- 
quis Wellesley also bid for it with great hauteur, declar- 
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jue that no one clse was competent to become the pur- 
chaser. After a long and strong struggle in biddings at 
pence, it was knocked down to Lord Liverpool for Half-a- 
(;uinea, and he instantly tendered the price. Some opposi- 
tion judges of money, who were present, heard Mr. Ro- 
hins ring the com on his counter. Mr. Horner declared 
it was not gold; Mr. Huskisson, it was not sterling; 
and a hundred voices bawled out at once, “ It és only 
Princes metal.” Mr. Robins, however, decided that 
it was pure, the stamp of the King’s head perfect, and 
the British arms on the reverse indisputably correct, 
He accordingly pocketed the price, and handed over the 
character to his lordship. 

Lot I]. The character of a servant ofall-work. A good 
many independent gentlemen bid for this lot, in order 
thereby to recommend themselves to the “ Powers that 
be;” but they were all thrown into the back-ground by 
Mr. Brougham, who bought it for the use of the ant- 
orders in council faction, and for other purposes of the 
party. He gave ‘Two and Twenty Shillings for it, and, 
as the sum was beyond his purse, (much lightened by at- 
tention to political instead of legal business, and keeping 
a carriage for Mrs. Brougham!) a subscription was enter- 
ed into at Birmingham to defray the cost. A farthing 


was the hiehest sum to be received from each subscriber. 





Lot II. ‘he character of an expert French cook—ano- 
ther lot of considerable interest, but the biddings en- 
tirely confined to the Talents and the Patriots. Kit Hut- 
chinson, Bob Waithman, Sam Whitbread, Frank Bur- 
dett, and a vast number of cooks out of place, were ear- 
nest in their advances for this article. ‘hey absolutely 
quarrelled with each other about it. One said, Kar did 
not want it, as it was well known already he could dress 





a dish to perfection with Imperial sauce. Another said, 
Bos did not stand in need of it, as his o//a podridas were 
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already famous. Another said, Sam could get a situa- 
tion without it, as his skill was universally acknowledged 
for dressing poisson* d@ la Francois; and another said, 
Frank had no occasion for it, as his cookery d la Pari- 
sienne was undoubtedly the best, and best paid for, in 
England. In spite of these altercations, none of the par- 
ties would relinquish the contest, and in the end it was 
resolved to purchase the article for their common use. 
A stock-purse was made up for the price, which amount- 
ed to the extravagant sum of Seven Pounds Eleven Shil- 
lings and Five Pence Halfpenny. 

Lot IV. Character of a scullion. The lower orders of 
the party evinced their spirit in bidding for this. A 
member for Coventry (M. P. M—re), a member for 
Seaford (Mr. H—t), Mr. B—g, Mr. Cr—v—y, Sir John 
N—p—t, Mr. B—Iph, Mr. F—tz—ld, Mr. F—m—tle, 
Mr. C—thb—rt, Earl T—Ile alias Baron Nt, Sir T. 
T—n, Mr. W—rdle, and a number of others, went as far 
as their scanty means would allow. It was ultimately 
sold to the Irish Baronet for a dollar, who kindly offered to 
lend it toany gentleman, at any time, who might want it. 

Lot V. Character of a purveyor. After a short con- 
test with the purchaser of the last lot, sold to Mr. Whit- 
bread for One and Seven Pence. 

Lot VI. Character of a counting-house clerk. Mr. 
Baring. The lot sold for Eleven Pence Farthing, 

Lot VII. Character of a chambermaid. This lot ex- 
cited much amusement, as there were very few maiden 
ladies present at the sale. Some Bond Street loungers, 
who thought themselves fit for any thing, bid for it, and, 
indeed, their gender appeared to be so doubtful, that 
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they might pass. Mr. Skeffington had the advantage, 
and paid Seven Shillings for his bargain. 

Lot VIII. Character of a gardener. Bought by Lord 
Folkstone for Half-a-Crown. This purchase, he said, 
would complete his qualifications for the best gardener’s 
place in England, as no one knew better than he did 
the art of pruning the Royal Oak, the cultivation of the 
strawberry, or the mode of changing the colours of 
flowers, from the pure crown lily to the French marygold 
and honeysuckle. 

Lot [X. Character of a coachman. Bid for by Lard 
Sefton, Lord Barrymore, Captain Agar, Sir John Lad, 
Lord Cranley, Mr. Coates, Lord Hawke, and Caleb 
Baldwin, to whom, by a jockey-trick, it was knocked 
down for a screen, ahog, andatizzey. It was very curi- 
ous to hear the slang in which all these noblemen and 
gentlemen, and other celebrated whips who also cut in 
for this lot, expressed their offers. I am a pretty good 
linguist, but could not comprehend their language. 

Lots X. XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. and XVI. Charac- 
ters of groonts. ‘The bidders disappointed in the Lot IX. 
made themselves amends by each purchasing one of 
these. ‘They were sold off-hand, at Two Shillings. 

Lot XVII. Character of a porter. Mr. Wardle, who 
expressed his resolution to Jeave off his old courses, and 
endeavour to earn an honest livelihood. 

Lot XVIII. Character of a gamekeeper. Lord Erskine. 
—XIX. Ofa dancing-master. Gen, Thornton.—XX. Of, 
an accountant. Mr. Tierney.—XXI. Of a puffer. Major 
Cartwright,—And XXII. Of a bailiff. Mr. Sheridan. 

Whether it was owing to the sound of the last Lot, I 
cannot tell; but, immediately on its being put up, I per- 
ceived most of the company, not possessed of Parliamen- 
tary Privileges to protect them (like our friend Brougham), 
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begin to ede off, and the room in two minutes became 
so thin that it was thought needless to proceed with any 
further sales that day. The meeting then broke up, and 
ainong the last to quit the Piazza was, 
Mr. Satirist, 
Your friend and servant, 
THOMASO Squtic. 


——>-— 


THE RULING PASSION—ROMEO COATES. 


© Romeo! Romeo! Wherefore art thou Romeo ? 


Tar. whiskered Baron Geramb having vanished, we had 
hoped that the ambition for notoriety by tumbling from 
curricles had been exploded with his abrupt departure ; 
but it seems that we were mistaken, and that what made 
Phaeton famous of old, is to be continued as the fashion- 
able means of procuring modern celebrity. About the 
beginning of August, the stage-struck Mr. Coates, whose 
dramatic fooleries have made him a common public 
langhing-stock, exhibited himself in Pall Mall, as an 
imitator of the miglity raiser of Croats (or Groats, as some 
of our swindled tradesmen found the orthography), and ab- 
@glutely perforined a fall from his curricle. ‘The newspa- 
pers insinuate that the accident was owing to the derang- 
ed state of the pavement, but the better informed impute 
it tothe deranged state of Romeo's head *. The paragraph 





——- - 


* Weare not surprised at the bad situation of our streets, when men 


with heads so hard an! so thick attack the pavement! 
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conveying the information of this event to the public, after 
stating that Coates received a contused wound on one of 
his legs, and a slight laceration on the other, most hap- 
pily in conclasion relieves our fears, by stating that “ he 
is likely to do very well.” We shall be much gratified 
by the verification of this prediction, for we had utterly 
lost all hopes of this coxcomb ever doing well. If, how- 
ever, a percussion of a foolish thick head against the 
pavement of Pall Mall can work so great a miracle, the 
wonderful virtues of these lumps of granite so adminis- 
tered ought to be generally known. Men may then risk 
a fall, according to the nature of the disorder with which 
they are afflicted, and get up and do well. The Marquis 
of B—ford, for his Bibliomania, may have a swing from 
his chariot; Cobbett a drop from a two pair of stairs win- 
dow, for his loyalty; and Burdett adash from the garret, 
for his patriotism. Perhaps they will all get cured, and, 
oh wonderful and unexpected miracle, do very well / All 
the enemies (we beg their pardon, the Early Friends) of 
Carlton House may cure themselves of their foolish pre- 
dilections at the very door of their prince, and with a 
well-applied rap on the occiput (for their brains lie in the 
hinder parts of their heads), forget all their warm affec- 
tions for the man, in their zeal for the welfare of their 
country. But we should not, like quacks, give a list of 
the cures that may be performed; we are aware of no ma- 
lady, however rooted, that may not be eradicated by the 
sovereign remedy in Pall Mall. If it has cured Romeo 
of folly, it will overcome the most stubborn diseases in 
the head, heart, nerves, or system. Again and again, 
we recommend it to all our afflicted countrymen, 
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Mr. M‘KERRELL anv Ma. BROUGHAM. 


—— 


Good name, in man, and woman, dear my Low, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals ny purse, steals trash; *tis something, nothing ; 
‘Tis mine, ‘tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches bim, 
Aud makes me poor indeed ! 
SNAKSPEARE, 


In entering upon this subject we are perfectly aware 
of the danger we incur in attacking a privileged man, 
who continues to act on the principles he imbibed 
in his Scotch education, and has adopted the nemo me 
impune lacessit, which so long stared him in the face 
over the portal of Holyrood House, for his own motto. 
Did we not know that Henry Brougham was a Member 
of Parliament, consequently a person of character, and 
of a character sanctified by that station to be the bravo 
ofa writer who would freely and fairly analyze his con- 
duct, we should have little hesitation in saying, that the 
Henry Brougham, whose name is now on our desk be- 
fore us in public papers and documents, had acted a part 
as unbecoming an honourable, candid, and humane 
man, as unworthy a liberal, impartial, wise, and upright 
senator, Fearless of being carried to the bar of the 
House of Commons, and fearless of prosecutions in the 
Court of King’s Bench, these engines of terror the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman is so fond of employing, we shall 
discharge our duty to the publie, and calmly and plainly 
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deliver our sentiments upon this extraordinary contro- 
versy, Which, in a mutilated shape, has already occupied 
almost universal attention. And we shall do this the 
more readily, because the question is not one of personal 
or individual interest, but of general and national impor- 
tance. Beyond the detestation every Briton feels at see- 
ing a man unjustly oppressed, the case of Mr. M‘Ker- 
rell, individually, affects us not; but it comes home to 
the bosom of every citizen of this Empire, to consider if 
any person, sheltering himself under the privilege of 
Parliament, has a right to destroy the good name of a 
respectable member of society, to hold him up to scorn 
aud hatred, and, as far as his eloquence will go, in trou- 
bled times, to expose him even to murder, 

We can scarcely conceive the horrors of this desperate 
assault upon a private character, unless we for a moment 
place ourselves in the situation of the gentleman whose 
name is the foremost in the title of this essay. Let any 
of our readers examine it in this point of view, and they 
will start with indignation at the idea of the treatment 
Mr. M‘Kerrell has received. Mr. Brougham is a violent 
party man. Being the stout advocate against the Orders 
in Council first introduced him to notice and celebrity, 
and was his great hobby: his political existence de- 
pended upon his exertions and success in that cause, for 
it was on that he calculated upon coming into Parliament 
for an independent borough, instead of being nominated 
to his seat by the nobleman to whom he is now obliged 
for it; but, surely, all this cannet excuse his intempe- 
rance towards Mr. M‘Kerrell in particular, nor the un- 
fair mode in which he conducted the cause he took out 
of the hands of Lord Stanley. To drill and tutor his 
own witnesses at home, and to repeat their lessons to 
them in the lobby of the House of Commons before they 
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were called in to be examined, had enough of the qui 
tam in it; without brow-beating and insulting every man 
on the other side, misrepresenting them, falsely accus- 
ing them, and then taking shelter under the cloak of 
parliamentary privilege, and refusing to do them the 
common justice of acknowledging, publicly, that error. 
was the source of that accusation. 

We have no hesitation in saying, and the facts we have 
now to state will bear us out in the assertion, that Mr. 
Brougham’s whole conduct, during the discussion of this 
vitally important question, savoured more of personal 
pique and party virulence, than of enlightened policy or 
the love of his country. Mr. M‘Kerrell’s evidence, deli- 
vered with the plainness, firmness, and integrity, becom- 
ing a great British merchant, displeased him ; it run 
counter to his wishes, and we see with what ungovern- 
able violence of temper he has endeavoured to revenge 
himself. But it is not sufficient to state generally the 
opinion we entertain on this subject; we shall therefore 
enter into a detail of the facts, and from our own know- 
ledge lay a narrative before the public that cannot fail to 
render Mr. Broughain as severely liable to censure as he 
attempted to render others, 

On being exposed, through the wantonness of Mr. 
Brougham’s unfounded assertions in his place in Parlia- 
ment, to the indignation, and even to the vengeance, of an 
irritated populace, Mr. M‘Kerrell drew up and pub- 
lished a short statement of the facts. In this he explains 
the reason why a part of his evidence, before the House 
of Commous, on the 29th of May, wasagreed to be ex- 
punged, ‘This arose from the questions put to him by 
Mr, Brougham having led toa point of political economy, 
totally unconnected with the Orders in Council, and 
consequently that their minutes, already voluminous 
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enough, might not be loaded with extraneous matter; 
that part of the testimony of this witness, in common 
with sithilar passages in others, was, by the decision of 
the House, omitted in the printed Journals. Of this cir- 
cumstance, thus so easily accounted for, the following 
advantage was taken in a morning paper of the next day, 
no doubt as a prelude to the serious farce to be afterwards 
enacted, 


The first witness called in was Mr. M‘Kerrell, a merchant 
in London, whom Mr. Rose proeeeded to examine. After stat- 
ing some parts of the evidence, witness was then examined as to 
the present state of manufactures, and the distresses of the indi- 
viduals connected therewith. His evidence, however, under this 
head, being of the most speculative description, and being dia- 
metrically opposite to that which had been asserted by the most 
respectable witnesses hitherto examined, on the motion of Mr. 
Brougham, it was expunged altogether. 


The evidence being speculative, was but a bad reason 
for expunging the testimony of any witness on a ques- 
tion so full of theory arid speculation as the Orders in 
Council; and to expunge it, because diametrically oppo- 
site to what had been asserted by others, is, indeed, one 
of the felicitous discoveries of the writer of this paragraph. 
It was not expunged on the motion of Mr. Brougham. 


Upon the 16th of June, the day appointed for taking 
into consideration the evidence that had been given before 
the Committee of the House, Mr. Brougham, in his 
speech, made assertions, as reported in all the London 
newspapers, to the effect thus given in The Times: 


So far with regard to the distresses of the country. Such. 
was the nature of the evidence given at their bar; and that such 
was the state of the country might haye, indeed, been well 
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known, even if that evidence had not been given; by one single 
witness alone, out of 100, had this been attempted to be 
contradicted ; and this solitary instance was so remarkable, 
that he could not proceed without shortly adverting to it. This, 
indeed, did not appear in the pretended evidence, because it 
had been expunged; but he would mention so much of the 
substance of it as was connected with his present purpose. 
By only one man—he would not name him (tencer-hearted 
orator), had the tale of distress been contradicted ; and as he did 
contradict it, he had thought it his duty to examine distinctly 
and strictly, as to what he conceived to be a state of distress. 
The scene which followed was so horrid and disgusting, that his 
learned friend (Stephen) and the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, begged for God's sake (not the fact), that he (Brougham), 
and the rest of the Committee, would agree to let the evidence 
be expunged. The people, said this man, had enough; thay 
often had a great deal more than they had aright to, (Untrue, he 
said no such thing.) When they had good wages, they had 
three times more than enough; and when he was asked, whe- 
ther oatmeal and water was good enough for Englishmen? this 
man, who had raised himself from that class by his industry, for 
he was sure he must have raised himself from that class—this 
affluent London merchant, for he was most affluent and loyal— 
yes, he was one of the loyal, for he began his evidence by an 
attack upon Jacobinism, and ascribed the discontent of the 
people to the politics of certain members in that House—this 
man, who, he repeated it, he was sure must have risen from 
the lowest class, dared to say at the Lar, ‘* that oatmeal and 
water was goed enough for Englishmen, and that if they were 
better fed, they would became pampered with luxury, and the 
Srame of society would be unhinged.” (False! we shall disprove 
this when we come to the evidence). He was now sorry that he 
had agreed to expunge this monstrous evidence, 


He was sorry! We doubt the veracity of the assertion, for 
the man who could make so unworthy a pe of, so mis- 
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chievously colour, and so glaringly misrepresent, matters 
hidden from the general eye, could not be desirous that the. 
exact and literal truth should be before the House and the 
public. And only mark, too, the kindness of Mr. Broug- 
ham, in not naming the individual to whom he alluded. 
Was it to save him from obloquy and danger? If so, it was 
most unjustly done; for if it becomes a public duty to hold 
a man up to universal execration, it is a duty equally sa- 
cred to be so explicit that the innocent may not be con- 
founded with, and suffer for, the guilty, as in the present 
instance Mr. Marryat, or any other witness in favour of 
the Orders in Council, might have done, in the stead of 
the object of Mr. Brougham’s loose attack. 

In consequence of this assault upon his character and 
good name, the following correspondence took place : 


Letter from Mr. M‘Kerrell to Mr. Brougham. 


‘* No. 7, Watling Street, June, 17, 1819. 
“Sir, 


‘*T nave read this morning, with the utmost astonish- 
ment, in the Times newspaper, a report of your speech in the 
House last night, wherein are the following words :—‘ That a 
witness, whose name he would not mention, but a part of whose 
evidence had been expunged, which he was now sorry for, had 
declared, that when the labouring people in the manufactories 
had good wages, they had three times mure than enough; that 
oatmeal and water was good enough for Enylishmen, and that 
ifthey were better fed, they would become pampered with 
luxury, and the frame of society would be unhinged.’ 

** Now, Sir, as I can be at no loss to understand that I am 
the individual alluded to, I deem it an act of duty I owe to 
myseif, to inquire, and I trust that you, Sir, will feel it to be 
an act of justice to inform me, in what degree the above quo- 
tation differs from your speech, in order that I may be enabled 
to judge of the measures proper fer me to take to repel asser- 
tions so false and calumnious. 
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Although, to my great regret, it was thought advisable 
not to let some part of my evidence appear in the Journals, you 
must recollect, Sir, that so far from my saying, ‘that oatmeal 
and water was good enough for Englishmen,’ the words, oat- 
mea! and water, were never made use of during my examina- 


tion; and as to my having used the other expression, ‘ that 


if the poor were better fed, they would become pampered with 
luxury, and the frame of society would be unbioged,’ which 
you are stated to have said was heard by Mr. Rose and Mr. 
Stepheu with horror and disgust—if it be possible, Sir, that 
in the warmth of utterance you can have by accident so mise 
stated my words and sentiments, I trust { may rely on your 
candour, that you will remove any impression these words may 
have created, by declaring in your place, when you next ap- 
pearthere (as [ must now declare), that no such expression was 
ever uttered by me, or even entered my mind, 1 request the 
favour of your early reply. 
‘Tam, Sir, &e. 
** (Signe) R. M‘Kerre.u.” 


Mr. Brougham’s Answer. 


“* Temple, Wednesday. 


“Sia, 
‘* [HAVE received your letter of this date, and I 


have to inform you in reply, that I am not answerable to any 
person fcr any thing that I deem it my duty to state in the 
House of Commons, much less for words stated in reports of 
debate to have been spoken by me. I expressed myself last 
night as I felt, and as I considered it to be my duty to do, 
respecting part of the evidence given at the bar. I was not the 
only person who entertsined those feelings upon the subject. 
I believe they were universally felt. The mame I thought fit 
both then and this day to conceal, because the Committee had 
expunged the evidence. 

You will take what step you please in this matter; but you 
wan scarcely expect me to give yot!& statement of what I said, 
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or to correct any statement in my speech which may have ap» 
peared in the newspaperse 
‘Tam, 
“¢ Sir, 
‘© Your obedient and humble Servant, 
(Signed) “ Hsnay Brovenam.” 


On this letter, as overbearing, presumptuous, and in- 
solent, as we ever read, we shall briefly remark, that 
every man is answerable for what he states, wherever it 
may be, if that statement is incorrect, and has a tendency 
to expose a fellow creature, without remedy, to inconve- 
niency, peril, and assassination, 

The newspaper account being here, and in his next 
letter adopted by Mr. Brougham, is, in all argument on 
the subject, to be considered as authentic and official, 
That such an answer could not be satisfactory to the 
feelings of the injured is pretty clear, and accordingly, on 
the 26th of June,-we find the following letter from 
him to Mr. Brougham: 


‘To Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. 


“* Watling Street, June 26, 1812. 


“ Sir 
"  « I necetvep your letter of the 17th, wherein you 


inform me, in reply to my letter of that day, that in the debate 
wherein you had mentioned my evidence, you expressed your- 
selfas you felt, and as you considered it your duty to do, and 
that you were not the only person who entertained those feel- 
ings upon the subject; that you believed they were universally 
felt. 

‘“‘ Asin this letter you refused me the justice I expected, 
and as I have it now from the authority ef honourable members, 
that the offensive part of yeur speech is correctly reported im 
the Times, 1 must declare to you, Sir, that if you alluded 

VOL. XI. 2 
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to the evidence which I gave before the Committee of the 
House, which was not allowed to stand on the minutes, that 
you have asserted what is false and calumnious. That part of 
my evidence which was expunged, is still in the book of the 
short-hand writer, and the expressions which you charged me 
with having uttered, ‘‘that when the labouring people in the 
manufactories had good wages, they had three times more than 
enough ; that oatmeal and water were good enough for Eng- 
lishmen, and that if they were better fed, they would become 
pampered with luxury,” form No part of that evidence, nor 
could they, for they never were uttered by me, nor ever enter- 
ed my mind. I have further, Sir, to inform you, that, having 
applied to several members of the Committee who were present 
when the evidence was given, I have their authority for saying, 
that although, from personal motives of regard for me, It was 
desired that the evidence should not be printed, from an ap- 
prebension that feelings inimical to me might be excited in 
the minds of the class of people, of whom I was involuntarily 
called upon to speak, these honourable gentlemen felt neither 
horror nor disgust; and up to the present moment, I have not 
been able to ascertain that such feelings have been professed by 
any meinber of the Committee but yourself. Sir, I am per- 
fectly sensible that you are not answerable to any person for 
any thing you may deem it your duty to state in the House of 
Common:—provided what you say is true; but, Sir, I trust I 
may be allowed to say, that you are answerable for an attack 
upon an individual, tending to injure his reputation, and espe- 
cially when the assertions you make are false, and unfounded, 
and calculated to expose the individual of whom you speak to 
the vengeance of a deluded and infuriated populace, as the en- 
closed letter will prove. 

** In this situation (unless I am net the individual you allude 
to) I feel that you stand toward me; and I distinctly state to you, 
that I consider I have a right to expect you to repair the injury 
you have done me; and, I am the more confirmed in that opi- 
nien, from finding that the forms of the House preclude me 
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trom having the expunged part of my evidence laid upon. the 
table, as I wished to have done in my own vindication; but» 
as the Speaker-has declared this is impossible, because, hay- 
ing been expunged, it is to be considered as never having 
existed, it is obvious that you, in adverting to it, acted con- 
trary to the rules and orders of the House, and cannot plead the 
protection of privilege in so doing. 

‘* After what I have stated, should you still refuse me the 
justice [ require, it will remain with myself te obtain reparation 
hy other honourable means, 1 expect your answer, and | beg 
it may be to the point. 

(Signed) “ R. M‘Kerreun.” 

The following is the letter referred to, and enclosed in 
the foregoing : 


“To Messrs, M‘Kerrells, Watling Street, No. 7. 

‘*You preud Scotch rascal, how dare you to make use of 
such an expression, te say, that oatmeal and water was good 
enough for an Eoglishman! Killing is no murder, to rid society 
of a tyrant, an oppressor of grievances, and an unfeeling wretch 
like you. You infernal, your fate is decreed, and you shall 
soon be with that tormentor of the wicked, who is waiting with 
anxiety for such d——d brutes as you! 1 am one that can feel 
for the misfortunes ef my countrymen, and ‘relieve their dis- 
tresses, by expunging from the fuce of the earth a villain like 


thee. 
(Signed) “A BRoitp ENGLiIsuman.” 


To this open and manly appeal, incontrovertible in ar- 
gument, and insurmountable. by all the legal quibbling 
of the bar, the following is the honourable and bold an- 
swer of the ornament to that profession, and the dis- 
tinguished Anti-orders in Council advocate. 


To. R. M‘Kerreil, Esq. 


“¢ Sin, “ Temple, June 27, 1814. 
I mAvE received your letter of this date, and can only 
fefer you to my former letter for a statement of my resolution 
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to enter into no farther correspondence with you upon this 
subject. 2 

** | regret that you have been so ill-advised as to write this 
second letter, because it may very possibly impose upon me 
the paiaful necessity of applying to the House of Commons 
upon the contents of it. If I refrain from doing so, it wilt 
only be from a wish, which I have always felt, to discharge my 
public duty with as little injury as possible to any individual, 
and a continuance of the same disposition may still prevent me 
from taking such steps as would muke your name known, 
(0 Lord, O Lord / ! !) 

‘«T recommend to you again, to obtain, if you can, a copy of 
the notes; and I must decline all further intercourse upon this 
matter. 
* “JT am, &c. 


** Henry Brovenan.” 


Upon this letter Mr, M‘Kerrell makes the following 
just remarks : 


From the foregoing, it will be seen, that after writing my 
first letter to Mr. Brougham, | allowed him a week for reflec- 
tion, and to make me the reparation I was entitled to. I then 
wrote him another letter; in his answer to which he avows that 
I am the person he alluded to in his speech; but, instead of 
making any atonement for an injury of such magnitude, or even 
an apology, he adds insult te the injury. . 

On the 29th, he called upon an Hon. Member of the 
House, to whom I have the advantage of being known, to whom 
he stated, for my information, that he would not make any ree 
paration, (or, in other words, “* HE WOULD NOT FIGHT HIM ;”) 
and that, if I moved any further in the business, he would com- 
plain of me for a breach of privilege, and proceed against me in 
the Court of King’s Beach. 

No person can be impressed with greater reverence for the 
laws of their country than I am, nor is there any individual, in 
the state who respects more the House of Commons, know- 
ing, as I do, that it will not allow any individual to be trampled 
upon, whom it is its province to protect, 
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But being precluded from having my case brought before 
that honourable House, it becomes a duty I owe to myself to 
declare to the world, before whom I have been accused, that 
the whole of those calumnious assertions, which have been the 
subject of my correspondence with Mr. Brougham, are false 
and malevolent. Mr. Brougham has had access to the expunged 
part of the evidence, of which the short-hand writer hus fare 
nished him with a copy. I also have obtained a copy from the 
same authority, wherein what I am asserted to have attered is 
not to be found. What has been the intention in making such 
charges, as | can only judge from the consequence, I forbear 
to attempt to explain, but must leave that task to the public. 
What these consequences have been 1s notorious—at a period 
of peculiar agitation and ferment, I have been held up to the 
resentment, if not to the vengeance, of a deluded and exaspe- 
rated populace. 

I shall now take leave of Mr. Brougham.—In my conduct 
at the bar of the House of Commons, I feel that I acquitted 
myself candidly, conscientiously, and honourably ; and I trust 
an impartial public will feel that there has been nothing in my 
proceedings towards Mr. Brougham that should induce me to 
submit in silence to be the victim of his cool deliberate misre- 
presentation and falsehood, 

(Signed) Roserr M‘Kexaact, 


After the publication .of this exposé, which exhibits 
Mr. Brougham in his proper light of a partizan well skil- 
led in the tactics of the party to which he belongs ;— 
seemingly pausing at no assertion, however unwarranted 
or calculated to produce a mischievous effect ;—when con- 
tradicted, refusing the justice of an explicit statement, to 
remove the erroneous impression, and first sheltering him- 
self behind the inaccuracy of newspaper reports, which 
he afterwards justifies and sanctions, and then under the 
cloak of parliamentary privilege ;—seemingly regardless 
alike of private character and public safety, repeating in 
substance that which he had an opportunity of convincing 
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himself was not correct in point of fact :—after the pub- 
lication of this exposé, the matter was allowed to sleep 
till the }ith of August, when the following insidious 
publication appeared in the Morning Chronicle, a paper 
notoriously devoted to the faction,and to no member of it 
more than to Mr. Brougham— 





“Ina provincial Journal, ‘ The Midland Chronicle,’ we 
find the expunged evidence alluded to in the Speech of 
Mr. Brougham, on thé Orders in Council, and upon which 
Mr. M‘Kerrell bas published an animadversion :-— 


EXPUNGED EVIDENCE. 

** Q. Do you mean to represent, that in the cotton spinning, 
in general, the men are now gaining as much as they used to do 
ut any former period of time ?—A. Most certainly not; they 
gained some three or four years ago, three dimes as much as 
they ought to guin, 

‘© @. When did that redaction take place ?—A,; The reduc- 
tion took place iv 1810, 

“ @, Do you mean to represent, that the men gain now, as 
much as they ought to gain 2A, It is impossible for me to an- 
swer that question, because it depends upon a man’s way of 
thinking, but they gain as much as I think they ought to gain 

** @. You made your own estimate of what they ought to 
gain, when you said that they gained three times as much as 
they ough ?—A. Yes; I] meant with reference to what they 
ought to gain for their own comfort, and the good of so- 
ctety. 

**[ bey leave to state, that the commen people inthis country, 
from the very high wages given for several years previous to the 
year 1906, got wages that in fact unhinged all that order of 
society, and that they are accustomed to luxuries that it is dif- 

Jicul to wean them from, 

“ Q. la what manner do you consider that the high wages 
of the poor have unhinged society ?>—-A. Because they have got 
into Aabits totally irrelevant to their situation in life. 
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« Q, What luxuries do you allude to, as having been brought 
by those wages within the reach of those poor people, which at 
would be dangerous to society for them to have ?—A,. I must 
beg leave to stute the particular siteations of the towns of Glas- 
gow and Paisley. The rate of wages, prior to 1806, was so ex 
travagant, that I should suppose, upon a Sunday going te 
church, you would see 2 or 3000 girls iu silk stockings, and 
probably as many rouged ; the very best teas of the East India 
Company were not goed enough for them; their whole mode 


of Jife was upon the same system.” 


How exquisitely of a piece with Mr. Brougham’s for- 
mer proceedings this. paltry attempt to mislead the 
public opinion is, we shall very shortly demonstrate. 
We shall pass over the petty cunning of first publishing 
this tissue in the Midland instead of the Morning Chroni- 
cle, that it might be supposed it came from any other 
hand than Mr. Brougham’s, who alone, except Mr. Al‘ Ker- 
rell, was putin possession of the expunged evidence, hy Mr, 
Gurney the short-hand writer, So miserable and flimsy a 
ruse is in character, but certainly beneath criticism. 
We shall, therefore, proceed to examine the nature of 
the publication itself. In the first place, it purports to be 
what it is not, namely, the “ Expuncep Evinence.” 
Of that evidence (which we have seen and read with 
astonishment, that so vile a use could have been made 
of it, or that even party spleen could have ventured to 
give it so false a colouring), of that evidence these sir 
questions and answers do not form one twentieth part. 
They are not sequent questions and answers, but culled 
from the whole to fulfil the purposes of the party. They 
are not the questions with their whole answers: in the 
fourth, for instance, the conclusive and explanatory part 
of the answer is entirely omitted, and the same liberty is 
taken with a trap question and answer explanatory of the 
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fifth. They are not the questions with the answers, and 
nothing more; as, for example, in the last, the concluding 
paragraph is selected from the answer to quite a different 
interrogatory in another part of the evidence, and tacked 
to a query, where it was thought it would have more 
effect!!! 

Having stated this much, for the veracity of which we 
pledge the crepir or THE Satirist, we will ask the 
public what they can think of this mode of procedure, if 
they,do not agree with us, that the evidence, thus muti- 
lated, altered, and arranged, is not an attempt at gross 
delusion and specious imposition on their judgment, 
an artifice worthy an Old Bailey solicitor, or gui tam at- 
torney? How often have we heard Mr. Brougham and 
his party declaim against garbled extracts from state 
papers produced to Parliament—how often have they 
told us, that in this mutilated manner ministers might 
put any face they pleased upon any transaction! We are 
now convinced that they thought so, for they have 
shown how well they themselves can put in practice that 
fallacious system of which they suspected others! ! 

We trust that Mr. M‘Kerrell, after this shameless en- 
Weavour again to asperse that character which his manly 
exposition had redeemed with every thinking man in the 
country, may be entitled, without committing a breach 
of the privileges of the House of Commons, to give the 
whole of the expunged evidence to the country. It will 
then be seen by the world that the indignation we ex- 
press at the above detestable, perverted, and contrived 
extracts (given as the whole), is not unmerited. It will 
then. be seen that what Mr. Brougham asserted, in the 
House of Commons, was without foundation, and that 
there were no such expressions in the expunged evidence, 
as oatmeal and water being good enough for Englishmen, 
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or any words that could bear analogy to such interpreta- 
tion. It will be seen that the apparently offensive para- 
graphs rested on, and alluded to, by Mr. Brougham, were 
either utterly fictious or accompanied with such expla- 
nations as entirely divested them of the gravamen with 
which they were endeavoured to be loaded, . It will be 
seen, that the whole of Mr. M‘Kerrell’s testimony 
amounted to this, that in his view of the question, the 
wages of the Cotton Spinners did, in the year 1809, rise 
to a rate above what was convenient for the orderof so- 
ciety. Be it specially remarked, that this view applies 
to the Cotton Spinners onty, apd not to the Cotton 
Weavers. Is there then any thing so extravagant or so 
unpopular in this opinion, that a man may not entertain 
it without being marked out as an object for pupular ven- 
geance? We believe there is not a person acquainted 
with the manufacturing districts -who will not ac 
knowledge its truth. At the period alluded to by Mr. 
M‘Kerrell, it is most ‘notorious that spinning-girls 
gained moré, in a treble ratio, than the most robust 
and active mechanic. Is it so horrid and disgusting to 
say this, and to argue from it that such disproportionate 
earnings were calculated to raise one class of the commu- 
nity far above their grade, and consequently unhinge the, 
just and right order of society, that Mr. Stephen and 
Mr. Rose should beg for God’s sake to have the evidence 
expunged? But these gentlemen knew whom they had to 
cope with, and they foresaw the doublings, the wind- 
ings, the false reasoning, and misrepresentations, that 
their opponents might raise on this foundation ; they 
therefore, in evil hour, consented to have this testimony 
obliterated. Unfortunately for Mr. M‘Kerrell, they did 
not foresee the still more mischievous and inhuman use 
that might be made of thjs compliance, which enabled 
VOL, XI, 2F 
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Mr. Brougham to take up a case, defective to his utmost 
wishes, and thereon erect a superstructure of a descrip. 
tion equal to his highest ambition. 

What Mr. M‘Kerrell’s real sentiments were, cannot 
perhaps be more evidently shown than by transcribing 
a part of his testimony upon oath, before the House of 
Lords, when Lord Lauderdale, following up Mr. Broug- 
ham’s footsteps, had the pleasure of badgering that 
witness. 

*s Q. Are you not apt to imagine, that from the irritation 
you describe in the minds of the lower orders in France, they 
at present have too high wages ?——A. It is from the price of 
corn it arises. 

** Q. May not one cause of the irritation be the Pita wages 
they have ?—A. No. 

*¢ Q. Did you never state that the high wages were a cause 
of irritation in the miuds of the public ?—-A. No, never, on 
any occasion, 

** Q. Did you never r state that high wages led to the synyp- 
toms of discontent which prevail in this country }—-A. No; my 
statements never imported any such thing; if that has been re- 
ported as my statement, it is a misrepresentation. 

“« Q. You have never stated that it was a misfortune to this 
country the lower orders had so high wages?—A. I stated that 
the operative weavers in the cotton manufacture, previous to the 
period of Midsummer 1810, had received too large wages, and 
that in consequence of having received those very high wages, 
that class of people were almost removed a grade out of their 
sphere, and that it was in consequence of the excessive state of 
dress and living they had gone into in that time, thut they feel 
the pressure now so acutely, and therefore that it was a compa- 
rative pressure, and not 4 real pressure, If any gentleman is - 
reduced from 221000 to £500 a year, he may judge what it 
would be for those people, who were living like little gentlemen 
to be reduced. 

* Q. Yeu think the present wages are sufficient =A. I do 
uot say that; I say they are low, but in our part of the country 
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they can live on them. Iam sorry they are obliged to suffer 


such privations, 

« Q. It would not give you pleasure to see them so high as 
they were in 1809 ?—-A. I hope never to see it. 

“* Q. Do not you know, that if there was an equal demand 
for the commodities of this country, that must be the natural 
conseqaence >A. Unquestionably the rise and fall of wages 
rests upon thedemand. Ifat Paisley all the people are eme 
ployed, | must execute my orders, and therefore I will throw 
away my own profit, and not disappoint my correspondent ; [ 
will pay higher wages than my neighbours to get them done, 
and that effects a general rise. 

** Q. De you mean to say you hope this country will never 
see a similar demand for its manufactures as it experienced in 
the year 1809 ?—A. I hope it will always have as great a de« 
mand as it ever had; but the excessive wages at that time did 
not arise from the demand, but from the spirit of speculation 
that many people at that time entered into, 

“ Q. Did you ever knew a spirit of speculation where there 
was no demand ?—A. Frequently. When a new trade is 
opened, these people rush into it without any knowledge of it, 
and under the impression that whatever they have, will sell.” 


Having thus disabused the public ear, and we trust 
explained this controverted point in a manner so plain 
and satisfactory, as to leave no doubt on the mind of 
any rational man on which of the parties the odium of 
the country ought to rest—whether on the accuser or the 
accused, we shall take leave to notice the actual and 
the probable consequences of Mr. Brougham’s phillippic. 
The actual consequences, Mr. M‘Kerrell has reason to 
thank God and his own caution, have not gone further 
than a number of anonymous letters, threatening his life. 
Such letters, we are informed, he is, up to this time, in 
the habit of receiving; they have followed him from 
London io the country, and from the country to London 
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—a precious legacy of uneasiness from Mr. Brougham’s 
“ discharge of his*public duty with as little injury as pos- 
sible to individuals !!/” In a more enlarged consideration, 
the actual consequences to the nation is the accession of 
a Member of Parliament, though inadvertently, to that 
system of terror, threat, and intimidation, which at this 
moment deforms and disgraces, and, if unchecked, will 
destroy the country, substituting the clamours of a des- 
perate and lawless faction for the calm voice of the coun- 
try. Of this system my Lord Suerrrexp most accurate- 
ly and justly speaks in his report, at Lewes wool-fair, in 
July. “ I am sorry (says his lordship) to observe, that so 
atrocious has been the conduct of the perpetrators and abet- 
tors of the late disgraceful transactions, in the disturbed 
counties, that they have endeavoured, by a system of ter- 
ror and of assassination, to prevent respectable men, at the 
head of great establishments, from coming forward and 
giving evidence; and, to my knowledge, they have suc- 
ceeded in preventing them, in several instances: and five 
chiefs of manufacturing establishments, whom they consider- 
ed as unfriendly to them, have been assassinated ! !” How 
nearly Mr. Brougham, and the party to which he pertains, 
may, in the conscientious discharge of their public duty, 
approach in effect, though by different means, the paral- 
lel of these miscreants, we shall refrain from inquiring— 
all we shall endeavour to impress upon their minds is, 
that they ought to be extremely guarded and cautious 
in their expressions ; for much depends on their. words, 
and very fatal results may flow from loose and ill-weigh- 
ed language. Evils of the most horrible magnitude might 
be among the probable consequences of such a speech as 
Mr. Brougham delivered in the House of Commons, on the 
16th of June. Let us earnestly recommend to him to be 
more under the guidance of prudence, and less under the 
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cluak of privilege, hereafter. Had any accident, so dread. 
ful to be contemplated, but yet so very readily to be con- 
ceived—had any such accident happened to Mr. M*Kerrell, 
we know not what “ flattering unction” he could have laid 
co his soul when the agonising thought assailed him, that 
his intemperate language was the source and sole cause of 

. . Weshall not write the word. Happily for Mr. Broug- 
ham, nothing so painful to him hasoccurred. He has been 
spared a source of never-ending regret, and the respect- 
able Mr, M‘Kerrell lives to prove to his numerous depen- 
dants, that he is still the master and employer he. has ever 
been to them; kind, considerate, benevolent in his sphere, 
administering largely to their wants, lamenting and re- 
lieving their privations; and in all respects ameliorating 
and rendering comfortable that condition of life in which 
by the scale of society, they are placed! ° 


MORE CANDOUR AND FAIRNESS. 


Nullum tetegit quod non ornavit ! 
He touches nothing, as he flies, 
But what he ornaments—with lies. 





Since preparing the preceding exposition, the Morning 
Chronicle, as if with prophetic sagacity (a quality for 
which, previous to this, it was only remarkable in an- 
ticipating and predicting bad news), has returned to the 
charge, and attempted to ward off our blow by a new 
publication of the Expunged Evidence, accompanied by 
Scraps of the testimony of three other witnesses; on 
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which scraps, coupled with the mutilated extracts of 
Mr. M‘Kerrell’s evidence, Mr. Brougham endeavours to 
make out his justification. 

Having already gone 86 fully into the question, we shall 
very briefly dismiss this fresh essay upon public credu- 
lity. With respect to the assertions of these three of 
Mr. Brougham’s witnesses, Messrs. Wood, Platt, and 
Bury, though we have hinted at the drilling this descrip- 
tion of persons underwent, we are not disposed to quar- 
rel with them. Itis well known, that the able advocate 
was ably supported by witnesses, who could colour as 
highly as he wished; and these three gentlemen do.jn- 
form the House of Commons, that considerable distress 
exists among CERTAIN CLasses of manufacturers, at 
Bolton in the Moors, Saddleworth, and Stockport. 
This is the view which these Messieurs are led to take. of 
the effects of the Orders in Council; they produce as 
much inflammatory description as time, place, and situa- 
tion permit, leaving the concoction of the whole to the 
grand alembic Mr. Brougham, and they describe the 
poor in the districts near them, as living chiefly on oat- 


meal porridge and potatoes (a species of food which the 


poor of Scotland and Ireland have long chiefly lived upon, 
with this difference, that our starving manufacturers had 
both, while the Scotch had only the oatmeal without the 
potatoes, and the Irish, the potatoes without the oat- 
meal). 

Mr. M‘Kerrell, whose expunged evidence is again 
given in an incomplete, imperfect, and garbled manner, 
denies the premises of these witnesses; and yet Mr. 
Brougham, by a Sophism endeavours to implicate him in 
their conclusions, Mr. B. must feel that there can be no« 
thing more false in argument than this. Mr, M‘Kerrel] 
says, “ most generally the distress has been complained 
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of in districts, where, to my knowledge, it does not 
exist,” and he confines his assertion to ONE CLASS; 
namely, Cotton Spinners only, when he intimates, that, in 
his opinion, *‘ they gain as much a they ought to gain.” 

When asked, ‘‘ Do the Cotton Weavers gain as much as 
persons in that line ought to gain?” his answer is, “ J 
think not.” Thus denying the generality of the tale of 
distress, contradicting the grounds on which the wit- 
nesses on the other side erect their oatmeal hypothesis, is 
it either fair, just, or candid to have asserted, that Mr. 
M‘Kerrell ‘‘ dared to say at the bar, that oatmeal and 
water was good enough for Englishmen?” Even to have 
affirmed that Mr. M.’s testimony implied this, would have 
been false; what then is the assertion that he dared to 
say so? 

We shall endeavour to illustrate this point by a fami- 
liar example. Suppose three men were to say, that cer- 
tain horses upon a race-course were gored with the spur, 
anil flogged till the blood followed each stripe—and that 
such treatment was barbarous; and another to say, I was 
upon the ground, and, though some of the noble animals 
were urged more severely than I think proper—your pic- 
ture is altogether exaggerated. I saw only one pack- 
horse which had on a_pack-saddle, instead of the fine 
ornamented trappings it used to have some years ago, 
Would it be true to assert of this man, that he dared to 
say, goring with the spur, and lashing till the blood fol- 
lowed each stripe, was good enough for horses? Yet, 
such is the parallel case with Mr. Brougham’s aftirmation 
respecting Mr. M‘Kerrell. 

Well might Mr. Marryat say (as by the newspaper re- 
port he is stated to have said), on the 17th of June, 
that the language applied by the Hon, and Learned Gene 
tleman was not, in his opinion, borne out byany of the 
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testimony, but had been rather too highly coloured ; for 
though it might be said of him with truth, that (cutting 
sarcasm) nul/um tetegit quod nor ornavit, still he thought 
he had suffered his zeal to transgress the limits of strict 
justice. 

Here we shalt dismiss the subject—in full confidence 
that what we have felt it our duty to state, will place this 
controversy in a proper point of view, and display the in- 
temperance, as weil as unfairness, with which THE Party 
endeavour to earry the objects of ae their general or 


individual interests. 


—<—o— 


OLD FLANNEL. 


——— 


Ar the period when our patriotic countrywomen, in vari- 
ous parts of the empire, erected themselves into humane 
coteries and clubs, for the purpose of collecting a Flannel 
Fund, to supply the common volunteer soldiers with 
drawers, the following feeling petition for old flannel was 
supposed to be issued by the Female Committee at ——: 


Ye ladies of , who in petticoats glow, 
And ye who in pantaloons flourish, 
If you've any cast flannel, a remnant bestow, - 
The volunteer privates to nourish, 


Whilst we revel in woollen, ah! think what a shame 


That heroes so gallant and bold, 
With eyes all on fire, and their hearts in a flame, 


Should lament that their haunches are cold. 
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The woodbine so sweet breathes a sweet more divine, 
When kiss’d by some beautiful charmer; — 
And the swanskin * which once her smooth form would 
enshrine, 
Though warm in itself, must feel warmer. 


Too ardent the youths shall with gratitude burn, 
This proof of your cares to disgrace ; 

Or e’er to an enemy cowardly turn 
What the fair condescend thus to case!. 


SE. L. 
——— 


Hot, Crossed, BUNNS in the CITY. 


-_—-— 


Too late in the preceding month for the indignant lash 
of Satire, did a Mr. B—— come forward upon the public 
stage as a delinquent of no mean atrocity; too late, in- 
deed, for instant chastisement, but not too late to be 
gibbetted for posterity in our recording and abhorrent 
page. This infatuated wretch has, however, done se 


much to 
Damn himself to everlasting fame, 


that little more is wanting <o fulfil his measure of punish- 
ment, than the bare narrative of the facts attendant upoa 
this scandalous transaction. 

It appearsthat Mr.J... Li... -s- - married 
an amiable woman, a widow, and the mother of six 
children. The third daughter was a young lady, of about 


_ ~ —~ 


—— 





® A species of the finest fannel, 
a 
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fifteen years of age, and esteemed truly Leautiful. Mr, 
B... is a married’ man, about the age of forty, and 
was a professed friend of Mr. L.’s family. In November 
last, when Mr. L, was oppressed by sickness and-misfor- 
tune, Mr. B. made to him overtures of assistance, and 
manifested towards the family various acts of attention 
and kindness; but it was under this mask of friendship 
that he succeeded ia seducing the young lady, we might 
say the child, in question. As an aggravation of the 
crime, Mr. B. impressed his wife at home with the belief 
that his unfortunate victim was ill-treated by those who 
ought to have been her protectors, and prevailed ‘on his 
deceived partner to give the object of his illicit love an 
asylum at their own house. 

Such are the outlines, given in the public papers, of 
this tale of frightful depravity; of this action, almost 
unique for the atrocious consistency of all its parts, and 
for its perfection of criminality, without a shade of exfe- 
nuation in any circumstance, or upon any point. 

We will not say to the honour of British merchants, 
for it would have been to their disgrace had they acted 
otherwise, when this infamous breach of every moral 
duty became known to them, they rose in one indignant 
body, and forcibly expelled the delinquent from the Royal 
Exchange, to which, it seems, he is in the daily habit of 
résorting. That honourable- scene of talent, industry, 
fair-dealing, and uprightness, they would not suffer to be 
polluted by the presence of a man (pardon the appella- 
tion) who had outraged every feeling connected with 
honour, with probity, with virtue, with the closest ties 
of friendship, and the dearest bonds of fili«!, parental, 
and connubial happiness; who to gratify and indulge a 
base passion had sacrificed and trampled upon all that 
can bind society together, and every obligation that ought 
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to be sacred between man and mai! In consequence of 
his expulsion from the Exchange, we are told that this 
Iron Master (obdurate, and inflexible, and dark as the 
metal in which he deals) attended at the Mansion House, 
to exhibit articles of the peace against the father-in-law 
and uncle of his deluded victim. “ He acknowledged 
that he had been guilty of a heinous offence toward the 
fumily; that he had confessed his sins, and offered every 
reparation in his power; and if that was not satisfactory, 
he was ready to render himself amenable to the laws of 
his country!” Thus a murderer might say—I have cut 
your throat, but I confess my sin, and am ready to make 
you all the reparation in my power. As for offering to 
become amenable to the laws, such an offer would come 
with equal grace from both, for, thank Heaven! no man 
can so grossly offend, without being made amenable to 
the laws, by the laws. The magistrate (Sir J. Eamer) said, 
it was impossible for him to bind over the whole body of 
the merchants on the Exchange, whose indignation - had 
driven the applicant from among them, to keep the peace, 
but that if hereafter Mr. B. could point out any indivi- 
dual aiding or abetting in hustling him on ’Change, he 
would be entitled to exhibit articles of the peace against 
him. Thus proving to Mr. B. that even the guilty are 
under the protection of the law, which alone is compe- 
tent to punish them, and will not suffer their crimes, 
however atrocious, to be visited by popular retribution, 
Shortly after this the following advertisement appeared 
in a public newspaper : 


‘‘ Whereas divers malicious reports have been circulated, deeply 
affecting my character and honour, charging me with deliberate 
seduction, under most gross and azgravating circumstances: I do 
hereby soleronly deny the charge of deliberate seduction, and 
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more especially the gross and aggravating circumstances with 
which Iam accused. And I call upon my accusers to bring the — 
charges forward before a jury of my country, so that the truth 
may be investigated, and correctly ascertained, ina fair and open 
manner; till when, I claim of the public, as an act of justice, 
that they suspend their opinion. And I further give notice, that 
if the same system of annoyance be persisted in which has hitherto © 
been adopted, it proceeds not from the sentiments of honour 
which are assumed, but from sinister motives. 


** Dowgate Wharf, July 28, 1812. J. BUNN.” 


Connecting this address with the foregoing circum- 
stances, we conclude that “J. Bunn,” of Dowgate Wharf, 
is the Mr. B... of the newspapers; and what a lamenta- 
ble figure does he cut by claiming this identity! He, 
as has been well observed by an excellent Sunday News- 
paper (the Narronat Reaister, of August 2d)—“ he 
most preposterously talks of honour and character, He 
denies the charge of deliberate seduction, thereby admit- 
ting that he may fairly be charged with seduction.” Nei- 
ther does he contradict the particular facts, but merely 
the “ gross and aggravating circumstances.” What! the 
gross and aggravating circumstances attendant upon the 
seduction of the child of his friend, a girl of fifteen years 
of age, by a. married man of forty!!! We declare, before 
God, that till this hour we could scatcely suppose such 
infamy capable of aggravation'—As he has proclaimed 
himself, we leave this infatuated person to his own igno- 
miny. It requires no severe animadversion, or malignant 
observation, to hold him up to public odium, who has 
been so anxious to point the finger of scorn at himself, 
and incontestibly prove his right to the detestation of the 
wise, the virtuous, and the good. What reparation he 
fancied he could make to the family he had so deeply in-. 
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jured we cannot divine, Could he restore his victim to 
unblemished character, to peace of mind, or comfort ? 
Could he give back to her wretched mother that happi- 
ness in a beloved and lovely child which she once en- 
joyed? Could he efface from the innocent brothers and 
sisters of this poor girl, that stigma which, however un- 
deservedly, will rest on their names ? ‘Could he return to 
his own wife that confidence in a husband so indispen- 
sible to her enjoyment of life? Could he perform all this, 
and much more than all this (for much more is necessary 
to heal the wounds he has inflicted), we would then say, 
that Mr. Bunn could make reparation for his most scanda- 
lous breach of every human and divine obligation. 

We are informed that he continues the attempt to 
| brazen out his tron infamy. ‘That he parades the Change 
with the attendant beadle (fitly might he attend him in 
another, and a whipping capacity), to point out such in- 
dividuals as may assault him. Nay we hear, but we 
cannot give credence to the fact, that he even dares to 
pollute the sanctuary itself with his presence, and dashes 
his bold defiance in the face of God and man, parading 
in proud state to church in a coach drawn by four horses. 

A pillory may be indifferent fare, but whether a crimi- 
nal with that collar of the order of disgrace about his 
neck, or “ Mr. B.” in his coach and four, are most the 
object of public ignominy and disgrace, we leave the 
public to determine. , 
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LIKENESS OF THE LATE MR. PERCEVAL. 


Tuose who esteemed, admired, and loved our late la- 
mented Premier, and never did mau exist more gene- 
nerally esteemed, admired, and beloved, have expe- 
rienced very considerable regret that there remained no 
perfect memorial from the hand of the painter. to trans- 
mit to posterity, as well as to afford a melancholy con- 
solation to the presentage, some resemblance of a person 
whose life and death will form so very prominent a feae. 
ture in the British annals. =It is, therefore, with pecu- 
liar gratification we can inform the public, and particu- ° 
larly the readers of the Satirist, who are of that description 
of society, and.of that, way of thinking, to be most pleased 
with the intelligence, that an admirable likeness of Mr, 
Perceval:has been painted by Mr, Joseph, from a mask. 
When we say, that this production surpasses any thing 
that could have been expected, our phrase is feéble, and 
utterly inadequate to convey any idea of the merit of the. 
work. It is in reality a picture, that does honour not 
ouly to the artist who has executed it, but to the British 
Sehool of Arts. It is a HALF LENGTH, and completely 
possesses the features, the living character, and the ex- 
pression of the original. The eye which beamed with 
intelligence, glances from this exquisite canvas, in -happy 
hour for Mr. Joseph’s fame presented for his pencil. He 
has had a golden opportunity of linking his name to im- 
mortality, and well has he approved himself worthy of 
the chance. He has wrought with an inspired pallet, 
and will be repaid by the regard of those for whom he 
has produced a source of sad pleasure, so much desired, 
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and so much lamented, because there seemed to be no 
probability of our eve being able to procure that which 
he has achieved—a correct, excellent, and characteristic 
likeness Of a Minister whose loss has been more univer- 
sally and sincerely felt and deplored by his country, 
than the loss of avy individual, however good, great, or 
illustrious, was ever before felt and deplored, 

Copies of this portrait are ordered by many of the 
dearest friends and relatives of Mr. Perceval; but as this 
species of the work could only come within the reach of the 
rich and higher orders, we hear, with very great satisfac. 
tion, that Lord Ardem has kindly permitted a ‘plate to be 
engraved from the picture of his deceased brother, painted 
for his lordship. By this means the generality of the pub- 
lic will be enabled to possess themselves of the desired 
object, and to adorn their homes with the resemblance of a 
man as pure, virtuous, and good, as ever human nature 
exhibited—of‘a Minister as honest, upright, patriotic, and 
intelligent, as ever adorned the annals of Britain. In times 
of great trouble, of unexampled difficulty, of peril, agita- 
tion, change, and revolution, he was called to guide the 
helm of the state. How well he succeeded in. steering 
the vessel through the stormy seas history will show. 
For us, it is enough to add our tribute to a nation’s 
tears—tears which embalm his memory, and which, un- 
like common sorrows, seem to increase as time hurries us 
forward past the dreadful event which deprived him of 
existence, and blotted the fair page of England's glory 
with so horrible an assassination, 








(To be continued Monthly.) 


THE MOON’S GOOD NIGHT TO THE COMET. 


Extracted from the first Canto of Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, by Lord Byron. 


* And fleeting clouds receding from her sight, 
Thus to the elements she pour’d her last ‘Good night.” 


Tuov long-tail’d stranger! fare thee well; 
Full glad am I thou’rt gone = 

T lik’d not in my skies to dwell, 

~ The gaze of every one— 

Yon Sun that sets upon the sea, 

+ We circle in his flight ; 

Good by to him, farewell to thee, 
Thou long-tail’d thing !—Good nich? 


Ah! Novelty! but men are fain 
Thy presence to admire ; 
My modest light was all in vain 
While blaz’d this orb of fire— 
Deserted was my honest front ; 
My horns were scorn’d, eftsoon ; 
Dark clouds flew o’er my lucid font, 
And dogs how]'d at—the Moon. 
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Come hither, hither, ye sons of earth! 
Whence was this wonder’s source ? 
Why gap’d ye at this monster's birth ? 
Why watch its errant course ? 
As if its stormy influence 
O’er lovers might prevail, 
And blessings more than nine dispense 
Thing, ofthe burning tail!! , 


Oh! who would heed the seeming glare 
Of comet or shot-star ; 

Fit things to gather fools to stare, 
And fore-runners of war. 

Eccentric flashes, well I know, 
Like steady light can’t last, 

And long tails lengthening as they go 
Atlenzth must vanish fast. 


And now I’m in the heav'ns again, 
Sole regent there to shine, 
Nor care what sphere sees Coma’s train, 
So no more seen in mine, 
Welcome, blue sky, without a speck! 
And, when you fail my sight, 
Welcome, the universal wreck ! 
Oh, long-tail’d thing !—Good night! 





PORTRAIT PAINTING. 


Wuen the celebrated Opie came first to London, his 
price for painting a portrait was. five shillings, which he 
afterwards raised to seven shillings and sixpence! Being 
advised by Walcott to make a further advance to half-a- 
guinea, he refused to try the dangerous experiment, and 
replied, “* Na! na! the country canna bear it.” !!! 

VOL. XI. 2G 
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CHINESE TAILORING. 


A GENBLEMAN gave a coat to aChinese to serve as a 
pattern by which to make a new one, There happened to 
bea rent across the shoulder, andalarge patch in the elbow, 
of the old coat: the faithful Chinese made a large rent, 
and put a broad patch on the elbow of the new!! 


NATIONAL CHARACTER. . 


A Wir, illustrating the difference of national character, 
between the Scotch and Irish, said, “ An Irishman is al- 
ways calling you out—a Scotchman is always taking you 
in.” 
READY WIT. 

Some company in Ireland disputing relative to the quick- 
ness of reply ascribed to the lower orders of that country, 
it was resolved to put the matter to the test in the person 
of a clown who was approaching them. 

“ Pat,” said one of the gentlemen, “ if the Devil were 
to come, and be determined to have one of us, which do 
you think he would take °” 

“© Me, to be sure.” 

“* And why so ?” 

“ Because he knows he can have your honour at any 
time,” !! 


FOR THE MOON, 


A number Of persons were looking at an eclipse of the. 
Moon, and among them one of the most interested in the 
event appeared to be a poor old woman. After watching 
the phenomenon with tlie utmost attention for some time, 
she very good-naturedly exclaimed; in a sympathizing 
tone—“ Ah! poor thing, poor thing! what pain it must 
be in!” 
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As Simplicity is the Order of the Day, we are sure the fol- 
lowing Sona, to the fashionable tune of “ Gcorny Kix- 
Lock,” must please our fair Readers. —The Subject is as 


old as the Moon! 


Says Eve unto Adam, to Adam, to Adam, 
Says Eve unto Adam, Come sit down by me ; 
Says Eve unto Adam, to Adam, te Adam, 

Says Eve unto Adam, Come sit down by me; 
Come sit you down, and rest a while, 

It will the tedious hours beguile ; 

I likewise beg you'll stay to tea— 

I'm afraid though, says Adam, you’ve no bohea! 


So down then sat Adam, sat Adam, sat Adam, 
So down then sat Adam to gossip with Eve ; 

The maid she was happy, was happy, was happy, 
The maid she was happy, as you may believe: 
They passed that night, and many more, 

As never couple did before ! 

A happier pair could not have been found 

If you’d travers’d the garden of Eden round! 


But slily came Satan, came Satan, came Satan, 
But slily came Satan and whisper'd the dame, 

“ If you don’t eat the apple, the apple, the apple, 
If you don’t eat the apple, you're vastly to blame. 
"Twill make you wise, without dispute, 

Then why not taste such charming fruit ?” 

Poor Eve bought wisdom much too dear, 

Or perhaps there had none of us now been here?! 
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On the Strate of the Pavement through the laudable 
Exertions of the Waterworks Companies. 


Tuese Water-workers’ fiery zeal 
Will London save from e’er being burn’d; 
And more—to serve the common weal, 
They have not left a stone unturn’d, 





An Opp SYMPATHY and EXCHANGE. 


Between a playhouse anda brewhouse 
Some sympathy there sure is; 

Else wherefore comes it, Drury New House 
Beneath a famous brew’r is: 

And while the manager to play 
The brewer thinks divine is, 

King John attempts the loan to pay, 
And in the brewer line is! 





On making FRAME-BREAKING a@ capital Offence. 


Since breaking frames is capital, 

‘ There cannot be a doubt, 

But many twisted in this world, 
Will soon be twisted out, 


Lupp. 





On the general Cry, that Fain WEATHER is only wanting to 
ensure the Blessings of a plentiful Harvest. 


*T 1s said, to banish all despair, 
To make want, fear, and pining care, 
Pack off at once together, 
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We need one thing to glad our eyes, 
Burst like an angel from the skies— 
We only want fair weather. 




























But ah! I fear one other thing 
Is needful bliss like this to bring, 
I fear, ill-omen’d feeling! 
That we shall want what’s yet more rare 
Than smiling skies, and weather fair, 
I mean, of course—fair dealing. 





On Mr. Barina’s proposed Tax tron Coats. 


Wuen Baring suggested a tax upon coals, 
The Commons were warm in debate, 

And Turton and Tierney were beating their joles, 
Deploring their country’s sad fate. 


“ Old England,” he cried, “ after all. her grand feats, 
Stands in need of the tax I have nam’d, 

What else can allay her commotions and heats ? 
What save her from being inflam’d ?” 


Ah! Baring, thy logic is not very good, 
If flame at a distance you'd fix, 

A tax lay on blockheads of Burdett and Woop, 
On “ Talents,” or “ Bundles of Sticks,” 





On the War between France and Russia. 


Ir Boney again e’er returns to the South, 

’Tis hop’d he will come rather down in the mouth; 
And before he from Russia once more issues forth, 
May his foes make him feel he has been too far North. 
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On the Dereat of the Frencu, by Genenat Pratow. 


France Platow met with haughty boast, 

Platow soon beat their vaunting host, 

And gazing on their heaps of slain, 

“ Says Platow, why should man be vain?” 
; ! S. Y. 





On the Same. 


' 


Tue French will henceforward have little to say to 
The friends, the admirers, or foll’wers of Platow. 





On the Dereart of the Russians by Witkenstein, 


Tue Russ his reck’ning with Old Time, 
Keeps in the Old Style as wa know ; 
But taught by Wellington sublime 
In the New Style he beats the foe. 


A literal Copy of ony Eptrapn, in Frimley Churchard. 


Fir™ to her word she ever stood, 

And aiways kept her promise good, 

Nor dar'dto change the thing she swear’d, 
Whatever pain or loss she bar’d, 














REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FIAT JUSTITIA! 


—— 


SUBSTANCE of the SPEECH delirered in the House of 
Commons, by the Right Hon. GeorGe CANNING, on 
Monday, June 22d, 1812; on bringing forward his 
Motion for the Consideration of the Laws affecting His 
Majesty's Roman Catholic Subjects, J. Hatchard, Pic- 
cadily. pp. 36. 


———— 


Amona our Senators, there is not one who can dispute 
the palm of eloquence with Mr. Canning, and the public 
are therefore ever desirous of having before them, in the 
most perfect possible shape, those speeches in which he 
throws the brilliancy of his genius, the flashes of his 
classic wit, and the enlightening beams of his powerful 
mind, upon subjects important to the dearest and most 
vital interest of the British empire. The Catholic Ques- 
tion ranks high, we may say it takes the foremost place, 
among these subjects, and it is with-consequent pleasure 
we observe, tliat the present address has in print lost no- 
thing of the force it possessed in delivery, save the ani- 
mation of the speaker. It is a most accurate record of 
his sentiments and opinions, and deserves the same 
degree of consideration as his viva voce authority. 

We shall not comment upon the perspicuity of its 
arrangements, the Ciceronian roundness ‘of its periods, 
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or the elegance of its style. Whatever comes from this 
source must be excellent and impressive. But we shall 
offer a very few brief remarks upon the strength of its 
arguments, and the solidity of the data on which they 
are founded, In these respects, it is our misfortune to 
differ from Mr. Canning, and our conviction is not paral- 
lel with our admiration. 

‘The main object of this Speech is not to dive into the 
deep wells of mythological controversy for fundamental 
principles, on which concession or restriction ought to 
stand; but it isto take a somewhat new view of the 
question, and examine the expediency of that policy 
which would influence Government in offering to the 
Catholics further concessions, unGer such securities as 
might be sugeested as necessary for the preservation of 
the Protestant establishment. 

[low much further we are to proceed, Mr. Canning 
does not stop to inquire; but contents himself on this, 
the very essential point on which the question turns, with 
saying, “* What may be the plan of securities to be an- 
nexed to concession, this is not the time to discuss.” 
Thev must, however, be discussed before the offer to 
the Catholics is made, and they ought to have been dis- 
cussed at the moment the House of Commons came to a 
‘resolution implying the expediency of concession. As 
the case now stands, they have shrunk from the difficulty, 
and blindly resolved that something ought to be done 
without investigating the possibility of doing it. - 

In support of his motion, the Right Hon. Gentleman 
gests himself upon three principles, none of them elemen- 
tary, but mixed, and so liable to exceptions that it is diffi- 
cult, at first sight, to ascertain whether the exceptions 
are not the principles, and the principles the exceptions. 
The /irst is, that all subjects being under the same govern- 
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ment are entitled to equal political rights and privileges; 
the second, that the strictest union is at all times desir. 
able among all the members of the same community; 
and the third, that where there exists in any community 
a great permanent cause of political discontent, which 
agitates the minds of men, &c. &c. it becomes the duty 
of the supreme power of the state to determine in what 
mode it may most conveniently be set at rest. With 
regard to the first (as our limits forbid lengthened 
ratiocination), we shall only remark, that the exceptions 
are so great and numerous, as to invalidate the principle 
laid down, and that the Catholics are made an excep- 
tion in this particular instance, by the spirit and nature 
of the British Constitution. ‘The second principle depends 
altogether upon its practicability, and ought itself to be 
supported by a demonstration, that the concession of the 
Catholic claims would ensure the union desired. The 
third is so compounded, as not to merit the appellation 
of a principle: the variety of its assumptions can only 
be answered by observing, that they depend on circum- 
stances, and circumstances must determine their validity. 

It is curious to observe both parties, on this great 
question, endeavouring to throw the onus probandi on 
their opponents. Mr. Canning, after laying down his 
general principles, presses the burden of the proof, that 
the Catholics ought to be excepted, upon his adversaries; 
while they, on the other hand, say, “ Here is the esta- 
blished Constitution upon which you desire an alteration 
to be made, and it is the bounden duty of all innovators 
to show that the change they propose.is safe and politic.” 
In our opinion, the latter argument is by far the most 
conclusive. 

To prove that the dread of innovAtion ought not to be 
deemed sufficient for immobility, Mr, Canning enters 
VOL. XI. 2H 
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into a long and able historical] detail, in which he demon- 
strates that the Constitution has been incessantly sub- 
jected to changes as the circumstances of the times re- 
quired, from the period of the Reformation to the present 
reign. This is certainly a good answer to those who 
would merely stand upon the Constitution as the Con- 
stitution, but it is no answer to those who assert, that 
further inroad would destroy the Protestant establish- 
ment. Neither is it a convincing argument in favour of 
the Catholics; for that the Constitution has fluctuated, 
can be no reason for its continuing to fluctuate. On the 
contrary, the prima facie conclusion to be drawn from 
that fact is, that through all these alterations the Consti- 
tution has become more nearly perfected, and ought, 
therefore, to be approached with more careful and anxious 
hands, by those who still desire to amend and reform. 

Mr. Canning anticipates and combats several other 
strong objections against his proposition; but he, as if 
accidentally, touches very slightly upon that invine- 
cible objection connected with foreign influence. He 
calls upon those who controvert his opinion to show why 
we ought not to go a single step beyond the point at 
which we stand ; but he does not himself labour to prove 
that there would be no danger in going on. 

The whole question then in this way hinges upon 
“‘ who are to be the demonstrators of the expediency or 
inexpediency of immediate concession.” But this is a 
very limited view, and not the view that grave men, who 
are afraid of tampering with what they value moét, will 
be inclined to take of it: they will wish to examine into 
all its bearings and probable consequences, and, before 
they begin to try experiments, be assured that they will 
not lead to ddnger or destruction, 
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Mr. C. indeed, does assure us, that the Catholics will 
“accept your benefit; and they will obgy your law.” 
Were we convinced of this, it would in some measure 
reconcile us to the decision which his potent eloquence 
has induced the House of Commone to come to, It 
would reconcile us to try an experiment “ for peace 
sake.” It would remove one of our difficulties, and leave 
the mighty task of removing the remainder to those who 
undertook to devise the necessary securities, under which 
concession could be offered. But at present it assumes 
no more definite form than the unauthorized opinion of 
an individual; and however great our respect for that opi- 
nion, we cannot put it in competition with the declared 
and promulgated doctrine of the whole Catholic body, 
assembled together at Dublin, with Lord Fingall at 
their head, on the 22d and 29th days of June. They 
have denounced Mr. Canning’s mediatorial plan; they 
have defeated his conjectures, and proclaimed their own 
determinations, which are altogether opposite. 

Thus, without going into detail upon the reasoning 
contained in this important pamphlet, which may be 
received as an epitome of all that can he advanced in 
favour of limited concession to the Catholic body (not 
the wild and unconditional surrender which they demand, 
and Lord Grenville and others insist upon), we shall 
only repeat, that it has not carried conviction to our mind, 
The language is full of grace and of force, and the 
arguments, even where not convincing, elegant and in- 
genious. The illustrations are apt and beautiful, but 
not applicable to the chief consideration. We shall con- 
clude, by asking Mr, Canning, if he expects that conces- 
sion, to the extent he proposes, will set-the controversy 
at rest, or, if he does not feel that every one of his own 
arguments for further advance towards his ultimatum, 
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may not, and will not hereafter be, employed against 
those very securities he holds to be indispensible, till we 
have a Catholic Hierarchy in the bowels of a Protestant 


Constitution ? 


—_j— 


AN HEROIC ADDRESS TO OLD DRURY, from 
a New Renter. Printed for Becket and Porter, Pall 
Mall. Price 1s. 6d. 


Tus is one of the pasquinades of the day, consisting 
of about two hundred lines of good versification; more 
correct than pointed, and more just than humor- 
ous. The picture is, in our opinion, left unfinished; yet 
the rough sketch does credit to the artist. In many parts 
we only lament that he has not gone further, and pro- 


ceeded to fill up, mature, and more highly colour, the’ 


sketch, where he has laid down grounds so excellent for 
the basis of an admirable work. His intention, however; 
appears to have been merely to give an outline, which 
he has accomplished with good effect, and been success- 
ful in imparting to it spirit, vigour, and truth. The 
poem commences with a comparison between the 
theatres, Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and the supe- 
rior facility with which the former rose from her ashes. 
The dilapidated state of the finances of Old Drury, 
which prevented its speedy resurrection, is imputed to 
the desertion of the Muses by Mr. Sheridan, to engage 
in the wordy-war of party at St. Stephen’s. We believe 
many other very valid reasons could be added to this, in 
order to account for the state ‘of the treasury in that 
theatre, Mismanagement in‘ every department was so 
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great, that even Sheridan's poetic powers could not have 
supplied the funds as quickly as his extravagance, and 
the extravagance of others, drained it. 

Our New Renter then turns to a subject in which he is 
more at home. Having slurred over the past, he pro- 
ceeds to take a poetic (and consequently a prophetic) 
view of the future, under the able management of Mr. 
Whitbread. Before, however, we follow him in this 
part of his flight, we beg to be understood as having no 
inclination to prejudge and speak lightly of Mr. Whit- 
bread's embryo stage-management. As a political cha- 
racter, he is the man whom we hold in utter dislike; as 
the agent for restoring the Drury Lane Theatre, his 
activity, earnestness, indefatigable assiduity, and unre- 
mitting attention, from whatever source proceeding, cer- 
tainly claim the gratitude of those implicated in that con- 
cern, and so far the thanks of the metropolis, as those 
thanks are due, for his exertions in reviviag a favourite 
place of amusement, which, but for his exertions, might, 
for years to come, have lain a heap of ruins, disgraceful 
to the capital of the British empire. To this extent the 
Satirist commends Mr, Whitbread, and inquires not 
whether his strenuous and laborious efforts arose from 
love of popularity, regard for Mr. Sheridan, or some- 
what of a deeper sentiment towards the Duke of Bed- 
ford. The action is praise-worthy, and it is not for mor- 
tals to ascribe improper motives. 

Having said, we will not anticipate bad theatrical 
management on the part of Mr. Whitbread ; it is far from 
our intention to imply that we expect it to be exem- 
plary for excellence. Mr. Whitbread is too violent a 
party man ; he suffers his political feelings to enter too 
minutely into every concern of life, to be impartial, even 
in the Green-room; and we cannotdoubt but opposition. 
talents will, under his patronage, speedily oust the regu- 
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lar dramatic kings, queens, ministers, heroes, and states- 
men, from the boards. The Roman Censors paid the 
utmost attention to the public shows of Rome; and 
though there is no incongruity in a British Senator fol- 
lowing the illustrious example of Cato, yet, not being 
accustomed to see our stern patriots unbending from the 
cares of the state to direct the tricks of a pantomime, or, 
turning from broad views of the political affairs of Europe, 
to manage the little humours of a farce, the subject offers 
a fair butt (no pun) for the shafts of wit. It has been thus 
treated by our bard: 


Amidst his stock of politics and ale 
Thy Drama's patron cons his scenic scale, 
With varying talent each occasion hits, 
Is patriot, brewer, manager by fits ; 
Now with prophetic croak bodes England's woe, 
Now bids thy boxes rise in triple row, 

- Now asks of Heaven fo give new fieets to France, 
Now plans for thee new systems of finance, 
Now takes thy pits, and now his cellar’s gauge, 
Now forms lewd lobbies, now reforms the age. 


The following character of the same person is short, 
but ably, forcibly, and energetically drawn : 


Severe at Sessions—in the Senate loud, 
And only less than Burdett with the crowd ; 
A patriot Drances *, skilful to oppose 

His country’s rulers, and applaud her foes, 





® An appropriate appellation, for thus Drances speaks of his own sove- 
reign, and of the invaders of his native land: 


Tum senior, semperque odiis et crimine Drances 

Infensus juveni Turno, sic ore vicissim 

Orsa refert: O fam4 ingens, ingentior armis, 

Vir Trojane, quibus coelo te laudibus equem? 

Justitizne prius mirer, beljine laborum ? Virg.—-Sat. 
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We have seldom read four lines which expressed more, 
or filled up a portrait more correctly and vigorously, — 

The concluding parts of the poem are dramatic sus- 
picions of the New Renter, of the manner in which the 
New Manager will be able to supply his corps witha 
patriot dramatis persone.—T hat he 





shal} call 

His demon spirits from the Common Hall, 
Bid Whig Club orators their powers display, 
And grow! in Caliban—in Bottom bray ; 

To Waithman’s skill the part of Cade consign, 
And bid Sir Francis rant in Catiline. 


When John, whose fears at Pandulph’s threats increase, 





From Gallia’s monarch begs inglorious peace, 
None can so well the abject King portray 

As he who'd truckle to Napoleon's sway. 

There let the manager employ his art, 

And Grenville shall in Pandulph top his part; 
Denounce Rome's vengeance in emphatic tone, 





And to the Legate’s threats shall add his own ; 
While Grey, with hear hims, shall his colleague cheer, 
Or play the double of his brother peer. 


When Brentford’s two state quacks to court repair, 


' To the same nosegay smell, and seize a chair ; 


Were all thy talents muster’d, none I ween 
Like Grey and Grenville could perform the scene: 





i None with such art their native meekness hide, 


In Beaufort’s insolence, and Wolsey’s pride. 














This quotation is an example highly honourable to the 
powers of the writer; and, having (comparatively) made 
such copious extracts, we shall only add, that we should 


willingly submit to party management in Mr, Whitbread, 
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could we be assured that he would give his friends en- 
gagements so full of business as to keep them from 
meddling with higher matters. Grey and Grenville 
might king it on the stage and welcome; Burdett and 
Waithman, and their crew, might rant there, and we 
should listen to them with pleasure; Whitbread himself 
might manage, and impeach, and accuse, and rave, ad 
libitum; so that their labours were confined within the 
walls of the theatre—the play would indeed be, All's 


Well that End’s Well. 


—<—j—— 


Tue BARRINGTON SCHOOL; being an Illustration 
of the Principles, Practices, and Effects of the New 
System of Instruction, &c. §c. By Sir Tuomas 
Barnarp, Bart, Printed for the Society for bettering 
the Condition of the Poor, and sold by J. Hatchard, 
Piccadilly. pp. 207. Price As. 





Arrer starting a little at the title of this work, we pro- 
ceeded to its perusal, and our pleasure seemed to be 
increased by the contrast with our former apprehen- 
sions. So true it is, that Vice is more generally known, 
znd makes a greater noise in the world, than Virtue. 
At the sound of “ the Barrington School,” the first idea that 
shot across our mind was, that it referred to some nest of 
thieves, so denominated in compliment to the celebrated 
George of that name ; instead of being, as it really is, a 
just tribute of approbation (merited from all good men 
for his exertions in the cause of national instruction) to 
the learned and excellent Bishop of Durham. 
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The work before us does equal credit to the head and 
heart of its author.. The benevolence of his object is 
only equalled by the candour of his manner, and the 
temperance of his style. To promote the useful and de- 
sirable purposes of general education, and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the lower orders of the people, 
Sir T. Barnard has employed his pen in laying before the 
public a plain, clear, and. intelligible exposition of the 
system, so happily for mankind, invented by Dr, Bell. 
He has entered into, or provoked, no controversy on the 
relative merits of Bell or Lancaster, but, only desirous of 
uniting all opinions together, and blending all discordant 
parts into unison for the common good, he has attributed 
to each hia proper and becoming share of praise, and 
earnestly recommended, that, whatever advantages the one 
system possesses over the other, should be received as a 
pattern for imitation, and not vaunted as a triumph on 
the one side, or assailed as a matter of envious competi- 
tion onthe other. Avoiding all language that could tend 
to the creation of “ dreadful personal animosities,” it was 
yet impossible for the author not to notice the asperity 
with which Dr.. Bell has lately been attacked by his 
meek opponent. This he does with candour, fairnéss, 
and temper; and: states his opinion, on the comparative 
qualities of the two methods, in a way which proves 
that, indeed, his only anxiety. is, “‘ that by one or other 
of them every poor child in the British dominions may 
have a suitable education.” See Introduction, page 12. 

This is a Christian and a patriotic feeling. How ought 
it to cover with shame and confusion those who have 
fed the flame of idle controversy, instead of devoting 
their time to the promotion of the views on all sides— 
the diffusion of knowledge among the poor and ignorant!. 
VOL. XI. Zi 
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It is not our intention to enter into this discussion, 
which has already occupied too much of the press. Our 
opinion has long been made up on the subject; and we 
have thought Mr. Lancaster's vanity far beyond his wis- 
dom ; his pretensions far beyond his deserts; -his asser- 
tions far beyond truth; and his malignant asperity far 
beyond the mild spirit of Quakerism. That he has done 
the country service we are not disinclined to allow; but 
we must at the same time express our severest displea- 
sure at the presumption, the self-sufficiency, the injus- 
tice, the acerbity, and the rancour, with which these ser- 
vices have been accompanied. While Joseph Lancaster 
has been bellowing, | | 


I am Sir Oracle— 
Let no dog bark— 


we have ever felt inclined to apply the chaplet of 
honour (as Sir ‘T. Barnard has done palma qui meruit 
ferat) to the more worthy’ and more modest and unas- 
suming head of Dr. Bell. Perhaps we should have done 
this with less temper than the honourable baronet; for 
we must say, there are many parts in the canduet of ‘the 
said Joseph, which have provoked our spleen, ‘and ex- 
eited our indignation and disgust. However, it is well 
that chastisement is withheld; and we shall only assure 
him, that, according to the Bel? system, his offences are 
down in our black book; and it will be well for'him if 
he does not, by fresh misdemeanours, call for that punish- 
ment which will degrade him delow his class, as a # perme- 
nent defaulter. 

Of Sir'T. Barnard’s very excellent work, we shall take 
out leave, by warmly recommending it to public attention. 
It will not only be found useful-to every parent and 
teacher of children, bat at the same time generally in- 
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structive and entertaining; two rare qualities in a treatise 
upon mere education, The author has contrived to ins 
culcate many wise truths and virtuous precepts, which 
add to the value of a publication, in itself valuable 
from the importance of its object; but he has done still 
more, for he has enlivened it with a cheerful ease of style, 
and several anecdotes, of which we select the following, 
as a specimen of the mode in which Sir Thomas has 
achieved the difficult combination of the dulce et utile. 

“A lady the other day, speaking of two very fine 
young children, told me they came on very fasé in their 
learning; only they had got an habit of mistaking one let- 
ter for another. Similar to this was the northern lad 
whom I mentioned in a former publication:—‘ Lord, 
Sir! I knows their faces as well as I do yours; but I am 
never sure of their names’ !” 


—_-—— 


The BATTLES of the DANUBE and BARROSA. 
Anonymous. Printed for the Author, and sold by J. 
Murray; Johnson and Co.; Taylor and Hessey; E. 
Wilson; London: and Blackwood, Edinburgh, 


One battle is so like another, and particularly in poetical 
description, that we feel nearly as much dread in taking 
up a work with a title similar to that now before us, as, 
we suppose, we should feel at the commencement of an 
engagement. There is, however, this difference be- 
tween these two species of apprehension; the soldier's 
gradually wears off as he becomes inured to war, the 
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critic’s augments with the number of actions he has 
fought. 

Nothing can recommend the subject to him but a 
Muse of the highest flight, and flashes of genius 
for every discharge of artillery that is recorded. Not 
even poetry; musical and nervous; not even a few bril- 
liant touches spread over the page; not even versification 
better than is frequently met with, and a display of talent, 
considerably beyond mediocrity, is to him a sufficient 
compensation for the sameness of the theme, and its 
being only the latest of an innumerable multitude of bat- 
tles that have been fought and sung. 

These being our sentiments, and confessing that Tala- 
vera®™ itself began to stale upon us, the author (who, 
from a line near the conclusion, we remark, is a young 
man) of the Battles of the Danube and Barrosa has the 
misfortune to come into a court by no means prejudiced 
in favour of poems of the kind to which he has devoted 
his powers. ‘These powers are far from being of an infe- 
rior order, and we trust to have many opportunities, here- 
after, of bestowing the tribute of our applause upon 
their exercise in happier attempts, when “ nobler themes 
pursuing.” 

The poem of the Battle of the Danube is by much the 
longest of the two of which this publication consists; ex- 
tending to seventy pages: while the Fight of Barrosaoccu- 
pies only fifteen. After a modest advertisement, and a 
short dedication to Mr. Croker, the author enters upon 
his subject, by an invocation to the “* Spirit of the North,” 
A poetical personage, and not unpoetigally addressed. 
He thén eulogizes Campbell, and Henry Kirke White, 
as in the course of his verse he takes opportunities of 





* The beautiful poew of J. W. Croker, Esq. 
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again celebrating and apostrophizing the-same persons, 
as well as Mr. Croker, Pope, and other writers. We have 
no objection to these Vale's to the dead, but the trick of 
bespattering living authors with praise, we musf notice, 
is becoming too common. Walter Scott’s dedications 
have shown the way to make a living friend by every 
canto; and he has been more imitated in this example 
than in any other part of his splendid career. How un- 
worthy of a great mind are these flattering panegyrics? 
Let the verse live or die; but let its claims rest on intrin- 
sic merit, and not on vile sycophancy, which can only 
obtain a momentary triumph, by the loss of all that is 
dear to a poet—immortality. In the conclusion of the 
apostrophe to H. K. White, our author falls into the 
only instance of the bathos of which he has been guilty. 


‘¢ Enthron’d with Newton, now, he views 
Worlds circling worlds, of giant form ; 
Wrapp'd in celestial thought, pursues 
The desolating storm, 
That o'er the Appenines afar, 
Maintains its horrid sway ; 
Hurl'd from whose height, Ambition’s car, 
Swift hurrying to the neighbouring war, 
Strews death along its way ! . 


After viewing circling worlds, the idea descends to the 
puny storm that rages o’er the Appenines; and, what is 
still an aggravation of this offence (completely within the 
scope of the art of sinking), that earthly storm is pursued 
in celestial thought! We shall only add, in justice to the 
author, that this is the most objectionable stanza in his 
whole work. | | 

The descriptive part of the battle, the works of the 
engineers, the throwing of bridges over the Danube, 
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the might march, tle dawn of morning upon the hostile 
armies, the conflict of foot and horse, and indeed the 
whole machinery of this tremendous struggle, are given 
with a fidelity scarcely to be believed compatible with 
the vivid colouring aud poetie imagination which the 
poem displays. The versification is generally smooth 
and easy, though there is too often a recurrence of the 
same rhymes: for instance, “ name” and “ fame, occur 
four times in the first eight stanzas; and “ green” and 
“ sheen,” and several other accordant syllables, are equal- 
ly frequent in their jingling. The following couplet 
(page 20) we find ourselves at a loss to understand : 

But few are they to whom is giv’n 

The philanthropic sense of Heav'n ; 


and (page 23) we are equally dissatisfied with— 
But no !—the awful hour is come 
When sword and bay'net, fife and drum, 
And all the mingling clash of steel, 
And all the warrior's ardent zeal, 
Must to their Climar soar!!! 


and page 53— 





-the weighty fire 
Of ball and pungent steel. 
But our greatest objection to this poem is to the terms of 
admiration in which the French and their tyrant leader 
are so frequently spoken of. We cannot, for example, 
hear Bonaparte thus depicted without being displeased ; 
and especially with a bard, who, in other places, seems to 
feel like a Briton. 
«* For what can charm the boisterous sool, 
Whose deeds the trembling world amaze, 
Whose genius rides from pole to pole, 
Outstripping e’en the lightning's blaxe ? 
Indeed generally, throughout the poem, the French and 
their leader are mentioned as “ giants,” “ gigantic,” and 
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so awfully powerful, that it is in vain to attempt to oppose 
them. 

Having thus, with perhaps greater severity than was 
needful, pointed out some of the errors into which our 
youthful poet has fallen (which we should not have done 
had his merits not excited in us warm hopes of future 
excellence), it is but candid to give a specimen of his 
better parts. There is much feeling in these lines (page 
47): 

| Oh! wou'd to Heav'n the rising morn 

Might never hear the shrieks forlorn— 
The cymbal-clang, the trumipet-strain, 
The tumult of the marshall'd plain— 
The dying groans and mortar's roar ; 
Oh! wou'd that these might never more 
Distract the morning sky ! 
But ‘who shall check Ambition’s son ? 
Vain hope! the web of death is spun ! 


This is by no means a flattering extract; for there are 
many passages of parallel, many of superior, beauty, 
which, had our limits permitted, we should have been 
glad to point out to public notice. We cannot, however, 
refuse ourselves the gratification of closing this critique 
with a few lines from Barrosa; where the author’s pen, 
much more patriotically employed in adorning the names 
of his country’s heroes than in eulogizing Gaul, thus 
sweetly expresses sentiments becoming’a British bard— 


Yet let us not, amidst our pride, 

Forget the honour’d souls that died 
In this stupendous fight ; 

For many a parent's heart shall swell, 

For those in Glory’s arms who féll 
On proud Barrosa’s height. 


For those, to val’rous actions born, 
Whose weary limbs the march had worn, 
Whose eyelids hail’d the rosy morn, 
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As up the heay'n he roll'd ; 
And felt a secret transport thrill 
Thro’ ev'ry vein, as from the hill, 
They saw the Gauls, with nimble skill, 
Their massive lines unfold ! 


Ay, many a mother’s heat shall swell, 
And many a father weep to tell, 
How in the fight his offspring fell 

On this immortal day ; 
And while he weeps—a Briton yet-— 
His manly heart shall not forget 

The fortunes of the fray ! 


Exulting o'er the loss, his eye 
Shall wing it's eagle glance on high, 
And fondly weep no more ; 
Shall scale the pure unclouded sky, 
To see the spirit soar, 
Crown’'d with the laurel-wreath sublime, — 
Beyond the envious grasp of time, 
To heay'n's eternal shore ! 


Yet nature cannot check the sigh 
That heaves her lab’ring breast ; 
Nor from her deep dejected eye 
The tear of anguish wrest ! 


«‘ Ah! who wou'd check the tender sigh, 
Or chide the pious tear, 

That heaves the heart and dims the eye, 
When honour’d friend, and kinsman dear, 
Even on Victory’s proudest bier, 

Lov’d, lost, lamented, lie ?” 
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THEATRES. 


———_—_— 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. 


Horace. 


HAY MARKET. 


On Saturday, the 15th of August, 
was produced whatwas called “a 
Play” in three acts, and entitled 
‘* Loox at Home.” It is the pro- 
duction ef Mr. Eyre, aud strongly 
resembles his performances on the 
stage—heavy, uninteresting, dull, 
and improbable. Oneof these non- 
deseript thiugs in three acts does 
not. deserve regular critical ani- 
madversion ; but as the present 
month is unusually barren in dra- 
‘Be matic novelty, we shall bestow upon 
this a litile more attention than 
* our custom is.” 
In a prologue, writtes by a Mr. 
Henry Harper, we ave kindly in- 
formed (otherwise we should never 
have known it), that Look at Home 
is an attempt “to manid Zelaco” 
interesting page.” Of Zeluco, we 
coukd find little trace in S:lerno 
(Mr. Terry), whom we suppose, t 
be intended by the author as the 
representative of Dr, Moore's imi, 
tation of Sinollett’s Ferdiuand 
Count Fathom. Zeluco is by na- 
ture stamped, and from his cradle 
upwards bears the form of, @ fiend 
im human shape. He is a villain 
without feeling or remorse: in the 
wew picce this character is moulded 
down to something of an Othello, 
i to a man not indeed of so nuble a 
nature as the Moor, but wropght 
wpon by the green-eyed monster, 
jealousy, to be guilty of the most 
atrocious crimes. Inthe end, be 
is villain complete, but no jus- 
tice is done wpon him, and the dis- 
sppointment of the audience on 
bis fine! exit, muttering revenge, 
VOL. X1. 









is as utterly destructive to the suc- 
cess of the play as any denone- 
ment we ever witnessed upon the 
stage. 

‘Lhe other characters are Julia, 
the suspected hut chaste wife of 
Count Salerno (Mrs. Glover), Sig- 
nora Clementi, her friend (Mrs. 
Grove), Cozevza, a courtezan (Mys, 
Williams), Alexander Cameron, a 
Scotch tourist (Mr, Grant), the 
Hon. Mr. Squander, an English 
bang-up traveller (Mr. Kent), Le 
Tour, a French officer belonging to 
the Legion of Honour (Mr. Ma- 
thews), a toad-eatey (Mr. Grove 
and the brother to Julia (Mr. Sal- 
ter). As, im all probability, the 
ponte will have ceased to look at 

ome, long before they look on 

4 we are now writing (there be- 
ine Meight days of the month to 
i full and sufficient time for 

. atever of this successful piece), 


we Shall not euter minutely into 
Lier .' 


Suffice it to say, that 
. ae _ rendered jealous by the 

‘$, the Courtezan (ibe Nerina 
© Vr. Moore), suspects his wife of 
imtidelity with yer brother, attempts 
io assassinate bim, strangles bis 
own child (but not so effectually as 
that it may not come to life, for 
the happy termination of aetus ter- 
tus), and drives his poor wife dis- 
tracted.’ Some equivocal scenes 
and mivor incidents fill up the 
sketch. 

Of the various characters in this 
Ola Podrida we may remark, that 
the author has had the singular im- 
felicity to draw each and every one 
2k 
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of them destitute of consistency. 
Not a single man or woman of his 
dramatic creation coheres from be- 
ginning to end. The Count's va- 
riations we have already noticed. 
Julia sets out sane, becomes mad, 
and, good occasion offering,she gets 
to her wits again. Sa. Clewenti 
commeuces a chattering old gossip, 
and cluses a Sentimental, sensible, 
and firm friend. Sandy Cameron 
is, by turns, a liberal, acate, and 
enlighteved man, and a needy ad- 
venturer, soliciting subscriptions 
to his literary productions without 
a principle beyond seif-interest. 
The rest are ceferis paribus com- 
pounds, either of uo value or stamp 
at all, or a heterogeneous mixture 
of improbabities and qualities ne- 
ver cynbinued by nature. 

The greatest novelty, however, in 
this piece, is the attempt to unite 
farce and tragedy '! Sheksipenve in- 
terwove comic with bis serious 
scenes, and many of the best critics 
have condemued our immortal 
bard on this account, affirming, 
that they mutually destroyed the 
effect of each other; that it was 
impossible to leave off crying only 
to in to laugh, or laughing that 
you might address yourself to tears; 
and, that such a medley of passions 
would be more a hysterical disease 
than the sweet blending of human 
emotions. But Mr. Eyre has gone 
far beyond Shakspeare in this re- 
spect, His most pathetic parts are 
destroyed (his term is, we dare say, 
relieved ), by the instantaneous suc- 
cession of the broadest farce. The 
wailiogs of a frantic mother for a 
murdered child are even, without 
the change of a scene, followed hy 
the ridiculous antics and jabber 
of a coxcombic Frenchman, bolting 
out of a closet, to which he had fled 
for safety in an amour. The mind 
of man may be pliable, but, we be- 
lieve, there is not a mind capable 
of bending to this | arsh and abrupt 
insult to every human feeling. For 
ourselves, we willsay, thateven had 
the rest of ** the play” been good, as 
it was the reverse, we could never 
have recove:cd from the disgust we 
have experienced, so much as to 
relish it, 


But we have said enough of this 
production, which will not live to 
offend us long, and therefore, out of 
compassion to its declining age, 
we will spare it further animadver- 
sion. Even Colman’s touch cannot 
invigorate and give lifeto Eyre—or 
perhaps that author may say, that 
Coiman’s comic touches have spoilt 
his sentimental child, as we have 
heard the author of the prologue 
asserted, that Colman purposely 
spoiled lis admirabie production, 
in order that it might not eclipse 
hisewn. Oh admirable modesty! 
Unassuming Henry Harper !! 

As for the name of this said piece, 
it embraces the only merit of the 
author, We have heard much 
fiom the daily critics of late, who 
have got a kneck of harping on a 
certain number of strings, the 
sounds clicited from which they 
call a critique. We have heard from 
these diurnal geutlemen a great 
deal about the names of plays bhav- 
ing no reference to their action or 
incidents. ‘This objection, how- 
ever, cannot be urged against thie 
Haymarket burlesque upon tragi- 
comedy, for though its denominative 
appellation bas nothingto do exact- 
ly with Naples, where the scene 
is laid, or with any moral inculca- 
ted (Apollo forgive us for mention- 
ing any thing like moral applica- 
tion), yet the title has a kind of 
hidden and Delphic signification, 
or, io plain English, “ means more 
than meets the ear.” Look at Home, 
says the well-meaning author; look 
at home, my friends, and do not 
waste your time in looking at fool- 
ish plays without meaning, sense, 
or entertainment. Look at home, 
and you will be better employed 
than in attending to my crazy at- 
tempts at drawing crazy characters, 

Look at home! It is better than 
looking at bad Neapolitan scenery, 
and mount Versuvius represented 
hy a sugar-loaf spitting crackers. 
Look at home, for there is some- 
thing natural and (you are sure) 
probable there—it is far better 
than lounging. to the Haymarket 
to hear nonsense, which is alike 
distant from probability and nature. 
Excellent advice! what pity the 
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town should not understand the 
smeuning of ove half of our play 
writers ! 

The performers exerted them- 
selves extremely in support of this 
serio-comic drama. Mr. Terry's 
personation of Count Salerno pro- 
ved him a valuable acquisition to 
the London boards. His action and 
maaner, and it ie no small praige to 
say so, reminded us strongly of 
Young. His portraitureofthe part 
was in general excellent, and he 
seemed to want only the powers of 
voice to bear him out in his concep- 
tion of the eharacter. He is evi- 
dently a man above the commen 
rank of actors.—Mr. Grant in the 
Scotchman also evinced very consi- 
derable abilities; in this line he bas 
no competitor on our boards, and, 
even were Cooke restored to the 
town at one house, this performer 
would be a valuable acquisition to 
the other. Mathews of course was 


all that could ée/l in the French 
Legionist ; he succeeded in carry- 
ing the laugh against the cry, and 
thus decided the serious play to be 


comique.—Mrs. Glover played her 
part better than she looked it, and 
Mrs. Williams both looked and 
played the to admiration.— 
The other parts were filled by 
** Nature’s Journeymen ;” they had 
not indeed humanity to murder, 
but they committed the other error 
of actors of ordinary powers, they 
did not make a silk purse of a suw’s 
ear. 

A Mr. Talbot has played at this 
theatre the parts of Ranger, Mira- 
bel, and Duke Aranza, in all of 
which he most completely failed, 
and more particularly in the first 
and last. Our expectations were 
considerably raised respecting this 
actor, from the terms of admiration 
in which we had beard him spoken 
of, and from his being the ogly per- 
former on the Dubim boards of 
whom Mr. Croker gives a decidedly 
favourable character im the theatri- 
cal poem which first introduced him 
to notice in the titerary world, 
This only augmented our disap- 
pointment, when we found that Mr. 
Talbot had not improved since he 
formerly appeared on the London 
boards some twelve years ago. He 
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may be a hero at Limerick, where 
we believe he manages, but he will 
never be competent to take the first 
line in genteel comedy in London. 
His person is tolerably good, and 
his judgment correct; but here 
our commendations must stop.--His 
face is, prima facie, most inveterately 
against him, and he adds to its na. 
tive imperfection by the most in- 
tolerable display of teeth we ever 
beheld—his voice is equally un- 
tuneable aud discordant; inappli- 
cable to the expression of humour, 
aud iu the pathetic worse than any 
methodist parson in England or 
Wales. To crown these defects, his 
action is most unseemly, vungra- 
cious, and elaborate—He rolls 
about as Lord Duberly says of his 
son Dick, “ like a porpoise in @ 
storm,” throwing his legs and arms 
around him in a most pantomimic 
manner, In one or two scenes only 
in the three characters did he evince 
any thing like superior powers, and 
these transient gleams can never be 
received as a claim to supersede 
such men as Elliston in the Huney- 
moon, or Jones in the Suspicious 
Husband and the Inconstant. Ia 
second-rate characters he might be 
useful ; but if we may judge from his 
manner, he will not stoop to con- 
quer, for he appeared determined 
to extort the highest applause. 
ENGLISH OPERA, LYCEUM. 
We are all agreed that novelty is 
one of the chief recommendations 
to public favour in the round of 
dramatic maagagement, and must 
therefore feel warmly indebted to the 
conductors of the Lyceum, for in- 
dulging us with an absolutely new 
idea ; namely, @ pantomime inthe 
dog-days! Memorable for poor 
clowns, and to be marked with a 
black stone, is the 30th July ; for 
on the. morning of that day, in the 
year 1812, died the clown of Saun- 
der’s, slain at West-end Fair; and 
the same evening was put into a 
course of writhings the clown at the 
Lyceum, which must infallibly 
cause his death before the heat of 
summer subsices.—T his pantomime 
has been christened with the pe- 
pular name of Jack and Jill; and on 
the history of these two celebrated 
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personages it is founded to the ex- 
tent of the first scene, which dis- 
pay Jack and Jill going up the 

illite fetch a pail of water. Here 
the exther of the pahtomime leaves 
the author of the history, and we 
eannot but be-tow great praise on 
him for this attention to decent de- 
corum ; fur, however we may en- 
dure to read that 

Jack fell down 

And crack'd his crown, 

And Jill came tumbling after, 
we could not suffer an event so 
ambigueus to have been represent- 
ed an the stage, without the most 
severe animadversions. This extreme 
regard to the decorous is therefore 
extremely to be commended; and 
the more so, as the season of the 
year at which this piece was pro- 
duced proves that it was not a 
pantomime intended for the diver- 
sion of children at the holidays, 
but a pantomime for the amusement 
of grown up children; men and 
women, who are indeed 

. « » bat children of a larger 

growth.” 

Having departed from the real 
and authentic memoirs of Jack and 
Jill, the contriver of the pantomime 
enters into the regious of fancy aud 
imagination. Instead of the com- 
mon-place occurrences and ehgage- 
ments of old Dame Gill, we have 
fairies and goddesses, aud human 
grasshoppers and von-deser pts. To 
analyze the actions of these exalted 
beings is above the powers of a 
critic of this middle earth, and we 
shall therefore shortly dismiss them 
with the observation, that they 
bustle about like the actors in 
other pantomimes. The piece in 
the early part is deficient in hu- 
mour ; towards the couclusion it is 
more. lively and brilliant. The 
transformations are rather neat 
than wonderful—the building of a 
villa by Harlequin is the best, and 
the abode of Fortune ia the realms 
of Riches the most magnificent-— 
A vew Harlequin (Hollingsworth) 
was well received, and Columbine 
and Dame Gill had pretty represen- 
tatives in Miss Vallancy and Miss 
E. Bolton. Kirby, the Clown, dis- 
played wonderful elasticity as a 
postare-master, but he wants the 


drole. We were absolutely in pain 
for him, and for the performers 
generally, whose exertions were 30 
iucongenial with the oppressive 
heot of the oght. The audience, 
however, se¢iued well ple.sed to en- 
dure it all, and the piece was an- 
nounced fur repetition with ap- 
plause. 

Ou Saturday the 22), an Opera 
was produced at this Theatre, en- 
titted Tae Privateer, which 
name it as justly merits from being 
plundered in a buccaneering attack 
upon THe BroTuers, a Comedy of 
the ‘ate Mr. Cumberland, as from 
the chief incident of the piece rest- 
ing on the wreck of a vessel of that 
description. This is the second 
Opera of the season already com- 
pounded out of a preceding dra- 
matic work: Mr. Lewis, as we 
noticed in our last, bashed up his 
own East Indian into a second-hand 
dish with music; aud now Mr. 
Arnold has taken the same |berty 
with the work of another author. 
Allihe offence of the former was 
the confession of poverty of genius 
that could not strike out anew sub- 
ject on which to exercise his Muse. 
—the offence of the latter is ag- 
gravated by the circumstance of his 
having torn his laurel from the 
head of departed talent, withered 
it by his touch, and endeavoured to 
deck bis own brow with the blasted 
and disgraceful wreath. While we 
sut to witness this exhibition on 
the first night ef performance, 
powerful fancy travelled from the 
scene, and pictured the tndignant 
shade of Cumberland ia an adjoin- 
ing box—we saw it writhe in all the 
mental auguish of a spirit disturb- 
ed by this rude assault on what was 
most dear to it in life~literary 
character ; and we could have ex- 
claimed, with all the sympathy of 
Hamlet, “ Alas! poor Ghost "— 
How much would it have distressed 
our_late bard, had he been able to 
forsee that his comedics would have 
suffered this fate—that his classic 
elegance of opis his purity of dic- 
tion, his felicity of metapher, 
would have been crambied into 
the groundwork of a foolish Opera; 
aud his easy flow of language and 
natural succession of incident he 
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compressed into uuintelligibility 
and confusion, to makeroom for a 
dozen of senseless songs? Yet this 
is what Mr. Aroold has cansed the 
tame of the dead to suffer, by tor- 
turing the five acts of the Brothers 
inty the three acts of the Priva- 
teer. 

Equally unjust to living genius 
as to the memory of the dead do 
we consider this new mode of get- 
ting up pieces for the stage ; for 
we have vot yet brought oarselves 
down to the humiliating idea, that 
if the road were open to them, there 
are not many writers now in being 
who could adorn the drama with 
vriginal and happy efforts, At the 
English Opera too is it that this de- 
grading profession is to be practi- 
cally made, and we are to betold 
by deeds that there does not exist 
sufficient British talent to create for 
the entertainment of the publ c new 
and excellent productions !—Such 
we are sure may be found, and we 
trust the new Drury Lane Theatre 
will adppt the proper method of at- 
taining an object so long wanted 
aud so truly desirable. While we 
thus freely deliver our opinions on 
the conduct of the managers of the 
Lyceum, we must do them the jus- 
tice to say, that they have deserved 
well of the lovers of the drama, 
by their unwearied exertions in 
keeping together at sq small a 
Theatre the company of our largest 
winter house, after it was reduced 
touushes. For this alone they merit 
the warmest encouragement and 
support, 

Having gone so much into pre- 
liminary matter, we shall be very 
concise in our strictures upon the 
Opera itself; and indeed from its 
nature it requires very few com- 
ments. The eriginal play ou which 
it is founded remains unaltered, 
except in the articles of compres- 
sion and the ifitroduction of songs ; 
hy both of which it is incredibly 
injured. The characters, incideuts, 
plot, and denouement, are the 
same. The music is principaily se- 
lected by Mr. Arnold, aud in this 
he has displayed greater taste and 
judgmeut than in his choice of 
subject. The overture is mediocre—- 
it is composed by Mr Smart, and 
does not add to his celebrity. 
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The several performers exerted 
themselves much, and are entitled 
not only to the gratitude of the 
(au/hor we were guing to say) con- 
triver of the Opera, buat to the 
highest critical eulogy. Fawcett 
as Captain lronsides was roughly 
characteristic, and Lovegrove im- 
parted to Sir Benjamin Dove all 
that rich but quiet and unobtra- 
sive colouring for which he is se 
truly admirable. Knight was very 
successful in the Master of the Pri- 
vateer, and Pyne sung his songs 
with becoming sweetness in the 
Lievtenant, though we know, not 
by what rele he in that character 
assumed the naval uniform; Mrs. 
Orger looked the forlorn Portu- 
guese prettily; Mrs Bland was de- 
cisively exquisite in a simple bal- 
lad ; Mrs. Sparks excellent in Lady 
Dove; and Miss Kelly, though ne 
great scope was offered for the ex- 
ercise of her powers, gay, feeling, 
and pleasing, as occasion offered, 
in Miss Dove. 

We have purposely abstained 
from reviewing the plot, incidents, 
conclusion, &c, because we do not 
think it necessary to notice ancient 

,productions.—There is, however, 
much objeetionable in these points, 
and in the alterations adopted with 
regard to them by Mr. Arnold. 
There were one or two strokes of 
humour too broad for modest ears 
—too unbecoming to be relished 
by a seusible audience ; even the 
galleries hissed them. Inthe end, 
however, the piece was announced 
for repetition with almost un- 
mingled applause, which we as- 
cribe partly to the magnanimity of 
the fair sex, against whom this 
whole Opera is a systematic attack, 
but who forebere to express any 
resentment ; and partly to the loud 
crowiugs of the hen pecked hus- 
bands among the audicuce, whe 
were rejoiced to see on the stage 
what they had so little conceptions 
of in real life at home. 

At the commencement of the 
third act, a song was lugged in on 
the victory of Salamanca; of which 
all we shall say is, that never was 
so glorious a theme excruciated ia 
poetry so vile, meagre, and worth- 
less. 
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KING’S THEATRE. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue Italian Opera closed for the 
season, on Saturday, the ist of 
August, being the fifty ninth night 
of performance, or one short of the 
wsual subscription number of sixty 
nights, which are in general so 
calculated as to be completed on 
the first Saturday in August. 

It was our intention to have, in 
this number of the Satirist, takena 
fall and complete review of the 
whole of this Theatre; its pe- 
cuniary — dramatic — operatic — 
public — private—and managerial 
concerns; but having referred it 
to the last, we find that our 
space will only for the present 
admit of our taking a very limited 
aud confined view of the subject. 
We shall, however, persevere in the 
design of devoting some further at- 
teniion to a matter well deserving 
ef the public consideration, whe- 
ther looked at iu a moral or politi- 
eal light. 

Qur readers will recollect the in- 
auspicious manner in which this 
season commenced, with the mana- 
ger, Mr. Taylor, quarreiling with 
his subscribers, insulting and bully- 
fag the whole body of English no- 
bility. In consequence of this, an 
attempt was made to set up an 
opposition theatre at the Pantheon, 
bet, owing to the involved state of 
that house, and of the funds of its 
proprietors, lessees, &c. &c. the 
plan proved abortive. A number 
ef noble persons, whose love of 
pleasure predominated over their 
wounded pride, and feelings of re- 
sentiment, dpon this failure, return- 
ed to the Opera House, and sub- 
mitted to the dictatorship of its 
manager. Still, however, it could 


not be expected that aseason begun 
under such circumstances could 
turn out to be very successtul, and 
we have accordingly reason to be- 
lieve, that the year 1811-12 had add- 
ed afresh incumbrance to the loss 
of the year 1810-11, of vot less than 
three or four thousand pounds! How 
long this Irish profit may go on we 
cannot predict; but of this fact we 
are sure, that the want of funds to 
pay the perfurmers is a great 
source of the poverty of amusement 
that is produced at this theatre. 
The stipeods of last year, still un- 
paid, and the salaries of the present 
unsettled, it is not to be expected 
that persous of ability avd talent 
can be retained for the gratification 
of the frequenters of the Opera. 
We have, therefore, only one or 
two principal singers, who swallow 
up an immense sum of money ; and 
all the other parts of the Opera are 
on a level with Bartholomew Fair, 
or the more genteel exhibitions at 
Camberwell, 

The Operas most successfully 
performed have been Pucitta’s En - 
Rico, Cunarosa’s GLI ORAZJ ED I 
CurtazJ, and Mogart’s Clemenza 
di Tito. Pucitta’s new piece of 
GINEVRA DI ScOZIA entirely fail- 


ed. The excellent Le Nozze pi 


Figaro, produced for the benefit 
of the Scotch charity, was a great 
treat. In our more comprebensive 
view of this subject, we shall take 
an opportunity of entering a little 
into the interior and state secrets, 
and tell the public why they are 
deprivedof Mogart’s incomparable 
music, by Catalani’s refusing to 
sing it—why Trammezani strikes for 
£500 ‘a season more than he had 
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before, and refuses to take parts 
which he is called on to perform, 
because, forsooth, they may not 
be su exactly serious and heroic as 
he wishes; aud gets poor Fischer 
hissed, under the misapprehension 
that he veprived the public of this 
same Tramwmezani, while the truth 
is, that if he had not good-natur- 
edly volunteered the character re- 
fused by the other, the opera of 
Figaro would have been lost. We 
shall look to these, and many other 
circumstances, imperfectly known 
to the pubiic, and many matters, 
with which, even the amateurs and 
supporters of the Italian Opera are 
utterly unacquainted. 

With respect to the ballet, the 
best that has been produced is, an- 
doubtedly, ZEPHIRE, both for com- 
position, scenery, and machinery, 
and it does credit to the inventor 
Didelot, the painter Grieve, and 
Rowlinson the machinist. The 
Rime DE GOLCON DE has cost the 
concern a vast sum of money,which 
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is completely thrown away on 
heavy and confused composition, 
equally devoid of sin: plicity, grace, 
and intereste 

Didelot, howe er, appears te be 
aman of abil) y, and much of his 
failure this sc asun must be attribat- 
edto the toia! want of a corps de 
ballet. With the exception of Ves- 
tris, Augiolini, and a few graceful 
pupils of D’Egville, he found re 
materials to work upon beyond the 
most insignificant dancers and 
figurantes. He has endeavoured to 
supply this defect, by training a 
new school of children, and so far 
has been successful; but unless 
great additions ure made, it must be 
years before we can have a really 
excellent ballet. 

With these very brief remarks 
we shall dismiss the Italian Opera 
ferthe present ; promising that we 
shall speedily return to the subjeet, 
and lay much of curious matter 
before our readers. 
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MASQUERADES. 


Stxee our last,two public mas- 
querades have taken pluce at Vaux- 
hail Gardens; and, start not ye 
fashionables of high life! at Rane- 
Sagh— Millbank. They were both, as 
might have been expected, attended 
by all the Jon ia town, at this late 
season of the year! And were we 
to believe, as who can Coubt, the 
accounts published in the vewspa- 
pers, never were there two enter- 
tainments so brilliant, so gay, so 
delightful, so enchanting, so deli- 
cious, so elevated, so grand, or se 
sablime! That at Vauxhall was in 
honour of Lord Welliugton—a fine 
way, that all our exhibitors, danc- 
ing-masters, music-masters, and 
show folks, have now got intu of 
putting money in their awu pock- 
ets, in honour of our victorious and 
gallant commander on the Penin- 
sula. Then at Tunbridge Wells 
we have read, in ove week, of a 
ball, a sailing match, a concert, a 
promenade, &c. &c all in honour 
of the great Lord, as vur friends in 
Spain most justly style him. In 
London there is no fun going on, 
er, we doubt not, we should have 
debates at the Forum, boxing- 
matches, sparring bouts, &c. in 
hunou of the same iliustrious in. 
dividua). Not that we can see any 
very immediate connexion between 
fighting the enemy abroad and 
dancing, sailing, fiddling, prome- 
pading, masquerac ing, boxing, spar- 
ving, and regaliug at home. It is, 
however, the fashivn of the day, 
and as such deserves to be record- 
ed in the Sat rist. 

With regare to these masquerades, 
wevery freely gave our opinion of 
them in our last number, to which 
we have nothing to add, bat that 
this opinion has been beyond all 
doubtfulness confirmed by the 
scenes of vice, fully, aud debau- 
ebery, which have been exhibited 
at these of the month of Augast. 
We are toid— 


Vice is& monsfér of 86 for! a rmient, 
That to be hated needs but to be 
Been ; 


aud perhaps it is from being con 
vinced of the trath of this couplet, 
that our modern caterers for the 
public amusment are so anxious te 
provide an opportunity of masking 
it. They succeed but indifferently 
in throwing a veil over actions that 
shun the light, and in fact they 
do not conceal the vice, they only 
hide the persuns of those whe give 
way, on these occasions, to indul- 
gence in Magraut indecency, out. 
rageous riot, and daring obscenity! 
Such are the fruits of our Mas< 
querading Gardens, of which the 
best that can be said is, that ut 
afford new, and convenient, an 
provoking opportunities for eve 
species of wickeduess, intrigue, 
dissipation, and debauchery. 
Trustivg that we shall have no 
more attempts, at least for the 
present season, to improve the mo- 
rals of our city apprentices in thie 
way, we shall refrain from entering 
into particular stnetures. We have 
heard ancedotes of these enter- 
tainments that would go far to ren- 
der them extremely poplar with 
the worst classes of fut © /mmuni- 
ty. At present thelr ,betqlity, aud 
want of rational gustc, as the best 
guard against thew becoming a very 
fashionable species of amusement, 
while at the same time, however, it 
lowers them down to a source of 
evjoyment to the lower orders, 
whose minds are most in danger of 
teint from their infectious couta- 


gion. 


P.S. Foote’s farce of the Dol- 
dkum is announced at, the Haywar- 
ket, en Safurday the egth. Itis 
strongly cast, aod is expected to 
have « greatrun. We shali pay ony 
respects to it in our next publica- 
thon. 
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